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FOREWORD 

Ornithologists,  historians,  archaeologists, 
and  travelers  will  all  be  interested  in  this 
account  of  a  naturalist's  trip  with  horse  and 
wagon  from  Colorado  to  Arizona  in  1876.  For 
Mr.  Aiken  was  not  only  a  competent  and  en- 
thusiastic ornithologist,  but  also  an  accurate 
observer  of  all  sorts  of  natural  phenomena. 
He  has  here  recorded  accurately  and  minute- 
ly many  fauna  which  have  since  disappeared 
or  partly  disappeared  from  their  former 
haunts. 

The  notes  and  diaries  left  by  Mr.  Aiken 
have  kindly  been  loaned  by  his  sisters.  Miss 
Jessie  A.  Aiken  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Aiken  Tuck- 
er, and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Warren,  who  has 
also  furnished  the  biographical  sketch. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  HOWARD  AIKEN 

Charles  Edward  Howard  Aiken,  who  may  well  be  termed 
Colorado's  pioneer  ornithologist,  was  bom  at  Benson,  Ver- 
mont, September  7,  1850,  the  son  of  James  E.  and  Harriet 
Ann  (Howard)  Aiken,  and  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, January  15,  1936.  There  were  seven  children  in  the 
family;  two  died  in  infancy.  Charles  was  the  oldest  of  the 
surviving  children,  and  had  four  sisters,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living.  The  boyhood  years  were  spent  in  Chicago,  to 
which  place  the  family  had  moved.  Here  Charles  began,  in 
1868,  the  study  and  collection  of  birds,  which  he  continued  to 
the  end.  He  once  told  me  that  he  used  to  shoot  warblers  and 
other  small  birds  which  he  sold  in  the  flesh  to  a  Chicago  taxi- 
dermist. Perhaps  he  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  taxidermy 
from  that  man. 

The  following  note  was  found  among  Aiken's  papers.  It 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  now 
extinct  Passenger  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius) .  It  was 
probably  written  within  the  last  few  years.  Ross  is  in  Indiana, 
southeasterly  from  Chicago,  and  is  still  a  small  place,  125  be- 
ing the  population  as  given  in  the  Century  Atlas.  There  are 
seven  skins  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  the  Colorado  College 
collection,  bought  alive  in  the  Chicago  market,  spring  of  1886, 
and  probably  trapped  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan. 

"In  the  summer  of  1868,  I  went  to  the  little  town  of  Ross 
with  my  friend  Foss  to  shoot  pigeons.  We  found  a  flock  of 
about  60  birds  in  a  patch  of  timber  bordering  a  stubble  field 
and  shot  several.  These  birds  were  still  plentiful  at  that  time. 
The  last  passenger  pigeon  I  saw  at  large  was  in  1886,  near 
Hammond,  Indiana.  It  was  a  single  bird,  rather  wild.  I  shot 
at  it,  but  failed  to  kill." 

Aiken  came  to  Colorado  Springs,  October  25,  1871,  after 
his  father's  business  was  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1871-1872  on  a  ranch  on  Turkey  Creek, 
some  eighteen  miles  southwest  from  Colorado  Springs,  which 
his  father  had  purchased,  and  at  once  began  the  collecting  of 
birds  here.  Very  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  birds  were  new  to 
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him,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  he  roamed 
those  pinon-covered  hills,  looking  for  birds.  After  the  spring 
of  1872,  his  residence  at  the  ranch  was  intermittent,  varied  by 
excursions  to  different  places.  The  localities  given  on  the 
labels  of  the  skins  give  us  a  clue  to  some  of  his  wanderings. 

The  summer  of  1872  he  made  collecting  trips,  probably  on 
horseback,  first  to  Las  Animas  County,  and  then  a  little  later 
to  the  South  Park,  and  to  California  Gulch,  collecting  160 
birds  and  seeing  much  big  game.  He  must  have  traveled  some- 
thing like  300  miles  on  this  trip. 

Specimen  labels  indicate  that  he  was  in  the  home  region 
part,  at  least,  of  the  season  of  1873.  During  the  summer  of 
1874  he  was  naturalist  with  the  Wheeler  Survey  in  the  south- 
ern Colorado  mountains,  where  he  did  good  work  and  collected 
some  400  specimens,  which  presumably  went  to  Washington, 
as  the  Survey  was  headed  by  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Corps.  The  following  summer,  1875,  he 
went  to  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado, 
collecting  water  birds  and  other  birds,  many  of  which  are  still 
in  the  collection. 

In  1876  Aiken  made  his  longest  expedition,  that  to  Ari- 
zona, described  in  the  following  pages.  This  was  made  with  a 
wagon,  which  carried  his  outfit.  Mules  furnished  the  motive 
power.  He  had  a  dog  which  was  stolen  somewhere  in  Arizona 
and  afterward  recovered  on  the  second  trip  to  the  Gila  River. 
I  once  asked  him  if  the  Apaches  troubled  him,  and  he  said 
they  were  quiet  that  summer  and  stayed  on  the  reservation. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  from  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw  to  Ruthven  Deane,  dated  June  24,  1876,  and  is  in  E.  W. 
Nelson's  account  of  Henshaw,  printed  in  the  Auk,  vol.  49, 
1932,  p.  413. 

"  'Aiken  writes  me  from  way  down  in  New  Mexico.  He 
had  had  up  to  that  time  but  little  success  and  something  like 
a  hard  time.  His  mules  had  but  two  drinks  in  three  days.  Was 
accompanied  by  only  a  small  boy  as  assistant.  Had  joined  an 
emigrant  company,  the  one  which  started  from  Boston  for 
Arizona.  Fear  he  will  not  meet  with  the  haul  I  anticipated. 
He  may,  however,  strike  it  rich  down  in  Arizona  if  he  don't 
meet  with  hostile  Apaches.   Then  Allah  preserve  him.    He  is 
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a  plucky  chap.  Knowing  that  country  as  I  do  I  wish  I  were 
with  him.'  " 

The  catalogue  shows  that  he  collected  more  or  less  during 
1877  and  1878,  though  engaged  in  business  those  years.  In 
May,  1878,  he  made  a  trip  to  Horse  Creek,  some  75  miles  east 
of  Colorado  Springs.  I  copied  the  account  he  wrote  in  his  note- 
book ;  this  does  not  say  who  were  his  companions.  The  party 
left  the  afternoon  of  May  11  and  reached  its  destination  on 
the  15th.  He  says  bird  life  was  scarce,  I  presume  as  to  num- 
ber of  species,  for  there  seem  to  have  been  plenty  of  individ- 
uals. He  mentions  Skylarks  (Horned  Larks),  Grass  Finches 
(Vesper  Sparrows),  Meadowlarks,  White-winged  Blackbirds 
(Lark  Buntings),  these  in  large  flocks.  Mountain  Plover  were 
not  seen  the  first  15  miles  but  became  common  as  they  pro- 
ceeded eastward.  Small  flocks  of  Brewer  Blackbirds  haunted 
all  the  ranches.  Pond  Creek  and  Horse  Creek  were  each  the 
home  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  White-necked  Ravens.  Other 
species  were  observed  wherever  there  were  trees  or  bushes. 
Along  Horse  Creek  were  water  holes  and  marshy  places,  where 
shore  birds  of  several  species  were  seen. 

In  1874  Aiken  opened  a  taxidermist's  shop  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  except  for  an  interval  in  1893-94,  he  carried  on 
this  business  as  long  as  he  lived,  also  doing  furrier  work.  Part 
of  the  time  he  had  a  curio  business  in  connection  with  the 
other  work.  As  a  taxidermist  Aiken  excelled  in  the  mounting 
of  birds,  especially  the  smaller  species,  and  his  bird  skins  are 
models  of  that  sort  of  work.  The  mounted  collection  men- 
tioned below  is  mostly  his  work,  though  some  of  the  birds 
were  done  by  a  taxidermist  in  his  employ,  and  a  few  were  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

In  1906,  W^illiam  Lutley  Sclater,  the  English  ornitholo- 
gist, a  brother-in-law  of  General  Wm,  J.  Palmer,  came  to  Colo- 
rado Springs  as  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Colorado  College. 
In  February  1907,  he  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  Aiken's 
collection  of  birds  for  the  College,  General  Palmer  supplying 
the  funds.  Sclater  arranged,  labeled,  and  catalogued  the  skins, 
which  are  now  in  safe  cases  at  the  College.  When  the  collection 
was  taken  over,  there  were  about  4700  specimens,  and  at  the 
time  of  Aiken's  death  this  number  had  been  augmented  by  the 
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addition  of  about  another  thousand  specimens.  Besides  the 
skins  there  is  also  a  mounted  collection  of  Colorado  birds,  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  species.  The  catalogue  numbers  now 
exceed  seven  thousand. 

Immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  collection  Aiken  began 
another,  and  his  serial  numbers  reach  some  1300,  but  these 
include  a  good  many  mounted  birds  which  went  into  the  Colo- 
rado College  Collection  in  final  fulfillment  of  his  contract. 
Since  his  death  Colorado  College  has  acquired  these  specimens 
and  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  and  nests. 

In  June,  1909,  I  went  in  a  wagon  to  the  San  Luis  Valley 
on  a  collecting  trip,  and  Aiken  accompanied  me  for  a  few  days, 
as  far  as  Canon  City,  where  he  took  a  train  for  home.  It  was 
a  pleasant  time,  at  least  for  me,  and  I  think  for  him,  for  we 
went  through  the  country  he  had  known  so  well  during  his 
first  years  in  Colorado,  He  mentions  this  in  his  notebook,  and 
that  he  had  described  some  of  that  ground  in  the  American 
Naturalist  for  1873:  "A  Glimpse  at  Colorado  and  Its  Birds." 

His  hearing  was  keen,  and  he  could  not  only  recognize  the 
notes  of  birds  when  heard,  but  could  imitate  them  closely  by 
whistling.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  birds 
and  various  other  animals.  He  had  a  sharp  eye  for  the  vari- 
ations in  plumage  and  other  characteristics  of  birds.  He  firm- 
ly believed  all  recognizable  variations  should  have  names.  Two 
species  of  birds  were  named  for  him,  Aiken's  Screech  Owl 
(Otus  asio  aikeni),  and  Aiken's  Junco  (Junco  aikeni).  This 
last  named  bird  breeds  in  the  Dakotan  Black  Hills,  and  is  only 
a  winter  visitant  here. 

Aiken  knew  many  noted  American  ornithologists,  by  cor- 
respondence if  not  by  personal  meeting.  With  whom  the  list 
of  these  acquaintances  begins  I  do  not  know,  possibly  with 
Henry  W.  Henshaw,  who  corresponded  and  exchanged  with 
Aiken  before  the  latter  left  Chicago  and  who  visited  him  at 
the  ranch  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Robert  Ridgway  was  a  corres- 
pondent after  the  removal  to  Colorado,  perhaps  before.  Let- 
ters were  exchanged  with  Professor  S.  F.  Baird. 

The  spring  of  1882,  J.  A.  Allen  and  William  Brewster 
were  in  Colorado  Springs  for  the  former's  health,  Brewster 
having  come  to  keep  him  company.    Aiken  saw  much  of  the 
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two.  I  did  not,  for  I  went  into  the  mountains  shortly  after 
their  arrival.  I  had,  however,  been  on  a  cruise  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  when  Brewster  was  a  member  of  the  party,  and 
so  I  felt  well  acquainted  with  him.  E.  W.  Nelson  visited  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  spent  some  time  here.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  was 
here  at  least  once. 

Aiken  joined  the  American  Ornithologists  Union  in  1898, 
but  after  some  years  permitted  his  membership  to  lapse.  In 
1926,  after  his  76th  birthday,  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Life 
Associate  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  0.  U.,  an  honor 
which  pleased  him  very  much  and  which  he  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

In  personal  appearance  Aiken  was  of  a  rather  slight 
build,  perhaps  a  little  less  than  five  and  one-half  feet  tall; 
wiry  might  perhaps  describe  him.  As  I  knew  him,  he  always 
had  a  mustache.  His  manner  was  always  genial  and  courteous. 
I  had  more  than  one  discussion  with  him  of  various  matters, 
mostly  about  birds,  but  there  was  never  any  hard  feeling ;  we 
respected  each  other's  opinions,  even  if  we  did  not  always 
agree.  While  his  real  interest  was  always  in  birds,  he  was 
also  interested  in  flowers  and  took  much  pleasure  in  the  gar- 
den at  his  home. 

E.  R.  W. 


THE  ITINERARY  OF  AIKEN'S  JOURNEY 

In  one  of  the  Arizona  notebooks  is  an  itinerary  of  Aiken's 
route  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  Camp  Goodwin,  Arizona.  This 
is  interesting  because  of  his  comments  on  the  road  and  for- 
age, as  well  as  giving  us  the  route  over  which  he  traveled. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  the  western  country  with  a  wag- 
on, saddle,  or  pack  animals  knows  that  the  three  essentials 
of  a  comfortable  camp  are  wood,  water,  and  grass  for  stock.  I 
have  carried  more  than  one  bale  of  hay  on  my  wagon  for  the 
horses,  and  picked  up  cow  chips  and  any  odd  pieces  of  wood 
that  might  be  lying  by  the  roadside  for  the  campfire. 

In  the  case  of  Aiken's  route  through  Arizona  I  have  found 
the  maps  of  the  Wheeler  Surveys  of  great  assistance,  and  have 
also  been  aided  by  data  and  comments  from  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Forester,  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Frank  C.  W.  Pooler, 
Forester,  and  from  the  Supervisor  of  the  Crook  National 
Forest,  Safford,  Arizona.  Most  of  the  route  through  New 
Mexico  is  taken  from  the  Wheeler  maps,  and  notes  from  the 
map  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  New  Mexico.  There  were 
a  few  short  gaps  for  which  I  had  no  map. 

There  is  almost  nothing  in  the  notes  or  itinerarj^  to  indi- 
cate whether  he  camped  at  many  of  the  various  places  men- 
tioned. The  records  of  birds  seen  or  collected  have  given  valu- 
able clues  to  this. 

E.  R.  W. 


Aiken  with  two  companions,  started  from  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  Arizona  trip  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  of 
May,  1876,  driving  about  eight  miles  that  day,  going  out  over 
the  Canon  City  road,  and  on  the  ninth  going  as  far  as  Little 
Fountain  Creek,  where  a  stop  was  made  to  collect  magpie's 
eggs.  Thence  they  went  on  to  Aiken's  ranch  on  Turkey  Creek 
and  there  spent  the  night,  the  next  day  going  nine  miles  far- 
ther to  Red  Canon. 

The  eleventh  the  party  left  Red  Canon,  returning  part 
way  over  the  route  on  the  way  to  Pueblo.    They  separated, 
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Aiken  taking  the  team.  They  missed  connection  and  Aiken 
camped  alone  that  night,  12  miles  from  Pueblo,  going  on  the 
next  day  to  that  place,  and  finding  the  others  there. 

The  following  day.  May  13th,  he  started  on  from  Pueblo, 
and  his  written  itinerary  begins  with  the  departure  from  that 
place.  He  was  accompanied  thus  far  by  a  Mr.  Dills,  who  left 
at  Pueblo,  and  Ed  Rice,  a  fourteen  year  old  boy,  who  went  on, 
but  how  far  he  went  with  Aiken  I  do  not  know. 

It  was  12  miles  from  Pueblo  to  the  St.  Charles  River. 
Capital  road,  nearly  level,  slightly  uphill,  water,  timber,  some 
grass.  Thence  it  was  eight  miles  to  Muddy  Creek  Station. 
Good  road,  up  and  down  hill,  water  at  Creek  and  well.  Camp- 
ing place  also  with  water  and  grass  2  miles  beyond. 

Greenhorn  Crossing  was  3  miles  from  Muddy  Creek.  Good 
road,  plenty  of  grass,  wood  and  water.  Johnson's  ranch  was 
21/2  miles  beyond.  Road  somewhat  hilly.  Wood  and  grass, 
water  farther.  Road  over  hill.  Wood  and  grass.  Away  from 
creek. 

It  was  6  miles  to  Apache  Creek,  good  road,  wood,  water, 
grass.  Thence  Aiken  mentions  an  11  miles  to  an  un-named 
creek.  Good  road,  nearly  level.  Timber,  water,  some  grass. 
The  Huerfano  River  was  seven  miles  beyond.  Good  road  over 
mesa.  Water  and  grass;  timber.  These  last  three  distances 
do  not  seem  to  check  out  very  well  on  the  map,  and  on  my  map 
I  have  indicated  the  route  as  best  I  could. 

Cucharas  town  and  creek  were  17(?)  miles  beyond.  The 
queiy  is  Aiken's.  Good  road,  level  and  rolling.  Poor  water  in 
an  arroyo  four  or  five  miles  before  reaching  town.  Santa 
Clara  Creek  was  10(?)  miles  beyond,  (another  doubtful  dis- 
tance) .  Good  road,  wood  and  water,  and  a  little  grass  in  the 
sage  brush.   Sheep  ranch. 

Apishapa  Creek  was  10  miles  farther.  This  may  have 
been  at  the  present  town  of  Aguilar.  Good  road  over  gradual 
slope.  Wood,  water,  and  some  grass.  Timber.  A  stage  station 
was  eleven  miles  from  here.  Windmill.  Good  road,  no  wood, 
and  little  grass.  Eight  miles  over  a  good  road,  rolling  and 
down  grade,  to  El  Moro  town,  and  four  miles  more  to  Trini- 
dad, road  over  low  hills,  good. 
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From  Trinidad,  Colorado,  it  was  12  miles  to  the  toll-gate 
near  Raton  Pass,  with  good  water,  grass,  and  wood  all  the 
way.  Thence  it  was  17  miles  to  Red  River  Station  in  New 
Mexico.  One  steep  hill  over  the  divide  (Raton  Mountains?), 
otherwise  road  good.  Wood,  water,  and  some  grass,  willow 
timber.  May  21st.  Red  River  seems  to  have  been  not  far 
from  Preston. 

From  here  to  Vermejo  was  22  miles  by  the  lower  road. 
Excellent  road,  nearly  level,  upgrade  the  first  five  miles.  Forks 
of  road  8  miles,  stage  road  to  right,  short  road  left.  Prairie. 
Water  at  a  well  of  the  road  15  miles  from  Red  River,  with  good 
grass,  cow  chips  (for  fuel).  Vermejo  seems  to  have  been  situ- 
ated where  Colfax  is  now.  Thence  it  was  11  miles  to  Cimar- 
ron. Toll  bridge  (over  Cimarron  Creek),  25  cents.  Good 
road. 

From  Cimarron  to  Sweet  Water  was  12  miles.  Good  road. 
Water  alkaline,  no  wood.  Alkaline  water  in  arroyo  two  miles 
before  reaching  creek.  Ocate  (Aiken  spells  it  Ochote)  was  8 
miles  or  more  farther.   Rather  bad  hill  over  mesa.  No  wood. 

Fort  Union  (now  abandoned  and  in  ruins)  was  18  miles 
beyond.  Good  road,  some  long  gradual  hills.  Good  water  and 
grass  one  mile  beyond  fort.  La  Junta  (town)  was  thence  six 
miles.  Two  stores.  Good  road.  Grass  about  fields.  Water. 
This  place  no  longer  exists,  at  least  not  under  that  name. 

Thence  22  miles  to  Las  Vegas.  Good  road,  but  dusty.  Up- 
grade to  within  8  miles  from  to^vn.  Camp  on  creek  IV2  miles 
before  reaching  town.  This  was  the  26th  of  May.  Leaving 
Las  Vegas  he  traveled  15  miles  (via  new  road)  to  Bernal. 
Road  pretty  good  except  one  bad,  rocky  road  two  miles  from 
town.  Water  scarce  and  poor.  Grass  sheeped  (enough  said ! 
E.R.W.).   Water  and  grass  2  and  7  miles  from  Las  Vegas. 

No  distance  is  given  from  Bernal  to  Puerco,  and  I  do  not 
find  the  place  on  the  maps.  Aiken  says  the  road  was  through 
pinons  over  little  hills.  Fine  water,  grass  and  wood.  From 
Puerco  he  started  on  the  long  dry  drive  to  Tijeras,  apparently 
first  through  Canon  Blanco,  and  then  over  a  barren,  pinon- 
covered  region.  This  seems  to  have  been  from  May  28th  to 
the  31st.  His  remarks  on  the  road  follow:  Spring  (1  mile  off 
road),  6  miles.   Long,  steep  sandy  hill  with  rocks,  otherwise 
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road  excellent,  through  pine  timber.  Spring  reached  by  trail. 
Water  sold  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  animal.  From  this  point 
there  is  no  water  on  the  road  until  the  town  of  Tijeras 
(Tcherras,  Aiken)  is  reached,  a  distance  of  about  55  miles. 
There  are,  however,  several  points  where  water  may  be  had 
by  going  some  distance  from  the  road.  First  at  a  point  of 
pinons  17  or  18  miles  from  the  above  spring,  and  just  before 
coming  to  an  open  swale  or  hollow  called  the  lakes.  A  road 
leads  to  the  right  to  some  fine  large  springs  at  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles  from  the  road.  Next  a  point  of  pinons  (12  or 
15  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  point) ,  reached  after  a  long 
drive  over  open  mesa  road.  Another  road  leads  to  the  right 
to  some  springs  7  miles  distant.  In  traveling  this  road  I  would 
advise,  if  practicable,  to  water  at  the  first  spring  early  in  the 
afternoon,  to  drive  the  same  afternoon  and  the  next  morning 
to  the  third  or  7  mile  point  about  30  or  32  miles,  then  to  un- 
hitch and  drive  the  animals  loose  to  the  water,  and  allow  them 
to  feed  in  the  vicinity  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  better,  un- 
til afternoon  of  next  day.  Then  watering  just  before  leaving 
to  return  to  wagon,  and  drive  the  remaining  25  miles  to  Ti- 
jeras during  evening  and  forenoon  of  next  day. 

Tijeras  Plaza  (Aiken  spells  it  Tcherras)  was  reached  af- 
ter this  long  dry  drive  of  55  miles.  His  remarks  here  are 
"road  good,  wood  plenty.  A  little  water  and  very  little  grass." 
Aiken  gives  the  distance  from  here  to  Tijeras  Creek  as  5  miles, 
and  to  Albuquerque  20  miles.  I  think  he  must  mean  that  the 
distance  down  Tijeras  Canon  was  5  miles  and  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Albuquerque  20  miles,  which  is  about  right.  Of  Ti- 
jeras Creek  he  says,  road  good,  small  hills.  Water  found  down 
the  canon  of  the  creek,  through  which  canon  the  road  runs. 
Some  grass  and  wood  5  or  6  miles  down. 

The  road  to  Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  good 
except  for  two  or  three  miles  of  stiff  sand.  No  wood,  but 
plenty  of  marsh  grass  on  the  fiats  between  the  town  and  the 
river.  One  ferry  here  and  one  three  miles  below.  Two  to  three 
dollars  per  team.  He  was  here  from  June  first  to  fourth. 

On  the  fifth  he  went  on  18  miles  to  Rio  Puerco.  Road 
bad,  uphill  through  heavy  sand  for  6  miles,  and  about  half  the 
balance  of  the  road  sandy.  Water  sold  from  a  well  at  ten  cents 
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per  animal.  Good  grazing  on  flats  beyond  the  diy  creek.  This 
apparently  took  him  until  the  seventh. 

To  El  Rito  was  13  miles.  Road  fair.  Water  obtained  from 
holes  dug  in  the  sand  of  the  creek  bottom.  Good  gi-ass.  On  the 
8th  he  was  at  Laguna,  5  miles  farther  on.  Water  in  creek  and 
spring,  no  grass  or  wood.  Road  for  two  miles  through  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  sand,  and  some  bare  rock  to  pass  over.  A 
spring  was  two  miles  beyond  here.  Good  water  and  plenty  of 
grass. 

It  was  8  miles  to  Cubero  (Cervero,  Aiken),  a  town.  Good 
road,  w^ater  from  spring  in  center  of  town,  not  much  chance 
for  grass.  Water  may  also  be  obtained  from  acequia  halfway 
from  spring.  Thence  10  miles  to  McArty's  Ranch,  (spelled 
McCarty  on  modern  maps,  but  Wheeler  spells  it  as  given 
here).  Good  road,  plenty  of  water,  wood  and  grass.  Road 
from  here  follows  the  creek  for  4  or  5  miles,  water  and  grass 
all  the  way.  He  collected  a  raven  here  June  12th.  Old  Fort 
Wingate  (now  San  Rafael)  was  15  miles  beyond  McArty's. 
Plenty  of  grass  and  water.   Road  fair.   This  was  June  17-18. 

From  this  place  to  Agua  Fria  was  25  miles.  Good  road, 
upgrade.  Plenty  of  good  water,  wood  and  grass,  a  little  tim- 
ber. June  21-23.  Thence  16  miles  to  Moro,  now  El  Morro 
National  Monument,  where  there  is  a  rock  with  inscriptions 
•or  carvings.  In  one  of  the  note  books  are  drawings  possibly 
copied  from  this  rock.  Bad,  rocky  road  over  the  divide  of  the 
mountains,  V/z  miles  from  spring.  Three  miles  of  sand  road 
before  reaching  Moro.  Water  reached  by  driving  i/o  niile  off 
to  right  of  road.   Mexican  plaza  and  grass.   Water  poor. 

June  23rd  he  reached  Piscado,  18  miles  from  Moro.  First 
six  miles  of  road  rocky  and  sandy,  some  of  latter  very  heavy. 
Balance  of  way  very  good,  a  little  sand.  Water  from  fine  large 
spring.  Fair  grass.  Zuni,  the  last  station  in  New  Mexico,  was 
14  miles  from  Piscado.  Road  very  good.  No  grazing  about 
town.  Creek  is  struck  four  miles  before  reaching  town,  and 
not  left  entirely  until  three  miles  beyond. 

From  Zuni,  N.  M.,  to  Deer  Spring,  Arizona,  was  25  miles. 
Road  good,  all  but  five  miles,  which  is  sandy.  Plenty  of  wood, 
water  and  grass.  He  was  here  June  25th,  also  on  the  26th. 
Prom  Deer  Spring  to  Cedar  Spring  was  5  miles.   Good  road. 
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Water,  wood  and  some  grass.  Aiken  collected  here  June  25th 
to  July  1st. 

Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  (the  Little  Colorado  River)  was 
25  miles  from  Cedar  Spring.  First  fifteen  miles  of  road  extra. 
Roads  fork,  old  road  to  old  crossing.  Left  hand  road  (new)  to 
settlement.  (This  was  probably  St.  Johns,  but  Aiken  does  not 
mention  it  by  name).  The  new  road  being  but  partially  brok- 
en was  very  hard  on  team.  Not  much  chance  to  graze  near 
crossing.  This  was  July  2nd  ( ?) . 

From  here  to  Cave  Spring  was  15  miles.  Good  road. 
Water,  grass  and  wood.  The  present  town  of  Concho  seems  to 
be  located  at  this  place.  Mineral  Spring  was  12  miles  from 
Cave  Spring.  Long  rocky  hill  at  starting.  A  good  many  mal- 
pai  rocks  along  the  road  but  no  sand,  over  hilly  or  rolling  land. 
The  town  of  Vernon  seems  to  be  situated  here. 

"Rivulet"  was  6  miles  beyond  Mineral  Spring.  Possibly 
this  was  Aiken's  name  for  the  place,  where  he  camped  by  some 
little  stream.  He  collected  here,  but  his  date  seems  in  error. 
He  says  July  2nd,  but  it  was  probably  the  third  or  fourth.  He 
could  not  have  left  Cedar  Spring  July  1st  and  reached  here  the 
second,  as  it  was  nearly  60  miles.  He  says  there  was  a  long 
steep  hill  for  II/2  niiles  before  this  water  was  reached.  Good 
grass,  pine  and  oak  timber. 

Summit  Spring  was  8  miles  from  Rivulet.  He  collected 
specimens  two  miles  beyond  Rivulet.  Aiken's  distance  of  8 
miles  to  Summit  Spring  does  not  agree  with  Wheeler's  map, 
but  the  latter  shows  a  spring  farther  on  which  may  be  Aiken's 
Summit  Spring.  His  notes  say  he  collected  specimens  in  the 
White  Mountains  July  4th  and  5th,  and  this  may  have  been 
at  Summit  Spring. 

It  was  ten  miles  farther  to  Willow  Spring,  which  is  show- n 
on  the  Wheeler  map.  Road  fine,  down  grade.  Good  camping 
place.  Water  also  at  spring  halfway.  Here  Aiken  collected 
from  July  8th  to  12th,  and  there  are  a  number  of  specimens 
from  this  place.  He  left  there  on  the  12th.  The  present  town 
of  McNarj^  seems  to  be  at  about  the  situation  of  Willow 
Spring. 

It  was  19  miles  to  the  Crossing  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
White  River.   Road  generally  good,  somewhat  stony,  wdth  sev- 
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eral  hills  to  descend.  Here  he  camped  from  Julj^  12th  to  the 
17th,  and  collected  many  birds.  It  was  only  three  miles  from 
here  to  Camp  Apache,  now  Fort  Apache.  Good  road,  one 
rather  steep  hill.  Wood  and  grass  are  abundant  throughout 
the  mountains,  as  also  water.  Here  he  remained  from  July 
17th  to  the  21st,  collecting. 

From  Fort  Apache  he  traveled  three  miles  up  the  East 
Fork  of  the  White  River,  along  the  old  military  road  between 
Fort  Apache  and  the  Gila  River.  At  this  point  the  road  makes 
a  climb  up  "Seven  Mile  Hill,"  which  would  have  put  him  ten 
miles  from  Fort  Apache  (Letter  of  Supervisor  of  Crook  Na- 
tional Forest,  Arizona).  Aiken  does  not  mention  this  first 
three  miles,  his  next  item  being  "1  Mile  Hill,  7  miles.  Last 
two  or  three  miles  through  the  canon  rather  bad.  Water  and 
grass."  I  suppose  he  left  Fort  Apache  July  21st,  and  was  at 
his  7  Mile  Hill  camp  until  August  6th,  taking  many  birds  at 
this  place.  I  do  not  know  just  where  his  camp  was  there. 

From  Seven  Mile  Hill  he  went  on  to  Black  River,  but 
gives  no  mileage.  The  letter  from  the  Crook  National  Forest 
gives  the  distance  from  Seven  Mile  Hill  over  the  old  military 
road  as  14  miles.  Aiken  says  "Exceedingly  bad  hill,  long, 
steep  and  gullied.  Road  over  open  mesa  part  good  and  part 
vei-y  stony  and  rough,  with  a  long  bad  hill  to  go  down  into 
the  canon."  He  camped  at  Black  River  August  6th  to  15th, 
doing  much  collecting. 

He  left  Black  River  for  the  Gila  River  either  the  15th 
or  16th  of  August  and  followed  the  old  militaiy  road  to  "Sum- 
mit" of  Nantes  Mountains,  thence  following  the  old  road  to 
Ash  Creek.  Aiken  calls  the  distance  to  Ash  Creek  20  miles, 
really  nearer  thirty.  He  saj^s  "Long  bad  hill  up  out  of  canon, 
steep  rocks  near  top.  Road  through  mountains  mainly  good  to 
Black  Canon  Hill,  which  place  is  very  long  and  rocky,  almost 
impassible.  Water  at  summit  of  hill.  Balance  of  road  fair."  It 
is  about  18  miles  from  Black  River  to  the  summit  and  12  miles 
more  to  Ash  Creek. 

From  Ash  Creek  he  went  by  trail  to  the  summit  of  the 
Gila  Mountains,  about  ten  miles  and  thence  followed  the  trial 
down  to  the  Gila  River.  "Descending  mountains  all  the  way, 
very  steep  at  start  but  mainly  good  for  a  time.  Water  at  cot- 
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tonwood  trees  four  miles  from  summit.  Little  grass  along 
Gila  nor  on  lower  ridges  of  mountains." 

He  appears  to  have  reached  the  Gila  three  miles  from 
Goodwin  Station  (Old  Camp  Goodwin),  whether  above  or  be- 
low he  does  not  say.  Old  Camp  Goodwin,  or  Goodwin  Station, 
M'as  located  approximately  one  mile  down  the  Gila  River  from 
the  present  town  of  Geronimo.  "Trail  over  flat  and  mesa  good. 
Grass  1/2  mile  south  of  station.  Water  and  wood."  Aiken  re- 
mained here  from  August  18th  to  the  21st,  and  collected  a 
number  of  birds. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  notes  from  August  21st  to  the 
27th.  Presumably  he  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  Black  River, 
for  we  find  him  leaving  there  the  27th  on  the  "Second  Trip  to 
the  Gila  River,"  traveling  alone  on  his  saddle  mule.  He  left  a 
man  named  Williams  at  camp.  He  reached  Goodwin  Station 
about  6  P.M.  August  29,  and  camped  there  until  September 
first,  when  he  went  to  Camp  Goodwin,  where  soldiers  were 
stationed.  Here  he  remained  until  September  6th,  when  he 
started  on  the  return  trip  to  Black  River,  and  reached  the 
Black  River  Camp  soon  after  dark  on  the  seventh.  Camp  Good- 
win, or  "New  Camp  Goodwin,"  was  located  at  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Thomas. 

He  says  it  was  seven  miles  from  Goodwin  Station  to  New 
Camp  Goodwin.  Road  good  along  Gila  bottom.  Water  in  river 
and  acequias.  No  grass  near  camp  except  a  little  of  a  very- 
poor  quality.  "Camp  Grant  is  about  40  miles  from  Goodwin 
Station.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sand  along  the  first  ten  miles, 
which  is  as  far  as  I  went.  The  roads  south  of  the  Gila  are 
called  good." 

Aiken  says  nothing  in  his  notes  about  his  return  trip,  so 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  complete  that  from  the  dates  he 
gives  of  his  stays  at  various  places,  and  the  dates  and  localities 
of  specimens  taken.  Apparently  after  returning  to  Black  Riv- 
er September  7th  he  moved  to  Seven  Mile  Hill,  and  was  there 
until  the  19th.  He  collected  while  there,  and  specimens  taken 
the  12th  and  14th  respectively  are  recorded  as  from  Fort 
Apache.  From  the  19th  to  the  25th  he  was  at  the  Crossing  of 
the  North  Fork,  and  collected  there. 
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From  this  last  date  until  the  30th  he  may  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Apache,  for  on  the  27th  and 
29th  he  took  specimens  at  Log  Camp  "near  Apache."  He  must 
have  begun  the  homeward  trip  the  very  last  of  the  month,  for 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  October  he  was  at  "Oak  Grove,  White 
Mts."  This  was  before  he  reached  Willow  Spring,  and  may 
have  been  the  name  he  gave  to  his  camp  ground.  On  the  third 
he  was  at  Willow  Spring,  in  the  White  Mountains  on  the  4th, 
on  the  summit  of  the  White  Mountains  the  5th,  and  at  Rivulet 
on  the  6th. 

In  the  Collection  are  three  skins  of  the  northern  sage 
sparrow,  Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis.  All  were  taken  October 
8th,  two  are  labeled  as  from  Badito,  Arizona,  the  third  as  from 
Cave  Spring.  Badito  may  be  one  name  by  which  Cave  Spring 
was  then  known.  Two  days  after  this  he  was  collecting  at 
Cedar  Spring.  After  this  there  are  no  records  of  his  travels 
in  Arizona.  The  dance  at  Zuni  is  described  in  his  note  book, 
but  no  date  is  given. 

Evidently  he  turned  aside  from  his  outward  bound  route 
at  Zuni,  and  from  there  went  to  New  Fort  Wingate,  for  he 
collected  a  raven  at  Nutria  on  the  14th  of  October.  Nutria  is 
on  the  road  between  Zuni  and  Fort  Wingate.  Santa  Fe  was 
reached  November  3rd,  and  a  canon  towhee  collected  there.  By 
what  road  he  reached  that  place  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  he 
went  down  to  Agua  Fria,  thence  easterly  to  Tijeras,  and  then 
to  Santa  Fe,  as  the  Wheeler  maps  show  roads  between  the  two 
places. 

No  more  specimens  were  collected  until  he  reached  Red 
River  Station  November  18th,  when  more  canon  towhees  were 
collected.  From  there  he  certainly  followed  the  outward  route, 
probably  reaching  it  before.  More  specimens  were  taken  at 
Clifton,  N.  M.  on  the  20th,  and  Apishapa,  Colorado,  on  the 
22nd. 

It  was  probably  cold  camping  out  nights  in  late  Novem- 
ber, and  he  was  anxious  to  get  home  and  kept  moving.  There 
is  no  record  as  to  when  he  reached  Colorado  Springs. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  BIRDS,  ETC.,  NOTICED  ON  MY 
TRIP  TO  ARIZONA 

Leaving-  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  May  8th,  the  plains  were 
covered  with  a  good  coat  of  green  grass  and  the  cottonwoods 
along  the  Fountain  were  bright  with  their  new  growing  fo- 
liage. At  the  Little  Fountain,  where  we  stopped  a  few  hours  to 
gather  eggs,  the  Magpies  were  found  in  good  numbers  and  we 
obtained  some  40  or  50  eggs,  some  of  which  were  too  much 
incubated  to  be  of  value  while  others  were  perfectly  fresh.  I 
also  found  a  nest  of  McCall's  Owl  (now  Aiken'^s  Screech  Owl) 
containing  four  fresh  eggs.  Nest  in  a  hollow  cottonwood  from 
which  I  obtained  Sparrowhawk  eggs  four  years  ago.  At  the 
ranch  on  Turkey  Creek,  May  10,  I  shot  a  female  Evening 
Grosbeak  and  saw  a  pair  of  Road  Runners,  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  found  nest  and  5  eggs  (pure  white)  of  Psal- 
tripam^  phimbeiis  at  Red  Creek,  but  failed  to  find  any  nest 
of  Gymnokitta  (Cyanocephahis  cyanocephaliis.  Pinon  Jay), 
which  was  the  object  of  vay  coming  by  this  route.  Dendroica 
nigrescens  was  common. 

On  the  road  over  the  flats  to  Pueblo  the  Calamospizas 
(Lark  Bunting)  were  in  great  abundance,  the  males  rising  in- 
to the  air  almost  perpendicularly  and  then  floating  down  to 
some  neighboring  bush,  pouring  forth  meanwhile  their  joyous 
musical  song.  In.  these  actions  they  strongly  resemble  and 
mimic  the  Bobolink,  also  in  their  habit  of  pursuing  females. 
Thej''  rarely  sing  except  while  on  the  wing. 

Camping  24  hours  at  Pueblo  on  the  banks  of  the  Foun- 
tain Qui  Bouille  I  expected  to  find  a  large  number  of  the  small- 
er migrants  along  the  creek,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
scarcity,  for  which  I  can  account  only  by  supposing  that  the 
date  (May  12-13)  was  a  little  earlj^  for  the  majority  of  them, 
though  it  has  not  been  in  previous  seasons.  Still,  there  was  a 
little  improvement  as  I  went  south.  No  warblers  except  Audu- 
bon's and  the  Yellow  were  noticed  and  few  other  small  birds, 
except  Piranga  ludoviciana,  Icterus  bidlocki,  Tyrannus  verti- 
calis,  Magpies,  Crow  Blackbirds. 

—15— 
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The  Shore  (Horned)  Lark  is  abundant  on  all  the  open 
arid  plains  throughout  the  entire  route,  as  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
the  Mountain  Plover,  last  seen  at  Old  Wingate.  Burrowing 
Owls  frequent  all  prairie  dog  towns  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Vege- 
tation on  the  Huerfano  and  neighboring  adjacent  streams  was 
quite  backward,  but  on  the  Cucharas  it  was  about  as  much 
advanced  (May  15)  as  at  the  Springs,  when  we  left  a  week 
before.  Here  we  obtained  some  fresh  Magpie's  eggs  and  I 
shot  a  specimen  of  Gairdner's  (Batchelder's)  Woodpecker,  and 
several  female  Evening  Grosbeaks. 

The  Apishapa  was  in  fine  foilage,  but  I  did  not  examine  it 
for  birds.  It  was  here  that,  owing  to  the  running  away  of  my 
team,  I  lost  by  breakage  nearly  all  of  the  eggs  which  I  had 
previously  collected.  At  El  Moro  I  heard  from  Bert  Hunt  ot 
the  existence  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  large  numbers  in  the 
neighboring  Raton  Mountains,  also  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Gambel's  ( ?)  and  Scaled  Partridges  there,  within  a  few  miles 
of  town. 

May  19th  Robins  were  noticed  in  the  Raton  Pass,  but 
noted  no  migrants  to  speak  of.  From  this  pass  to  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona  (nearly  400  miles)  the  route,  (with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  unimportant  points)  is  as  barren  of 
bird  life  as  a  desert.  The  entire  absence  of  cottonwoods,  wil- 
lows or  other  deciduous  timber  from  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  the  scarcity  of  other  timber  and  of  water  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  any  but  a  few  prairie  inhabitants.  We  saw  no 
Magpies  after  leaving  Red  River.  From  this  point  to  Fort 
Union  the  road  is  over  grama  grass  plains  and  mesas  and 
there  is  no  brush  whatever.  Its  characteristic  and  almost  only 
birds  are  the  Shore  Lark  (var.  leucolaema) ,  Burrowing  Owl 
and  Mountain  Plover.  The  Killdeer  Plover  frequents  all  moist 
places.  On  some  plowed  fields  near  Fort  Union  I  saw  a  good 
many  Corvickic,  which  I  have  little  doubt  were  C.  cryptoleucus 
(White-necked  Raven).  I  shot  at  but  did  not  kill  any  of  them. 
Crows  were  seen  and  heard  in  all  timber  between  Las  Vegas 
and  Albuquerque,  and  were  in  great  abundance  in  the  Canon 
Blanco,  and  the  beginning  of  the  55  mile  drive  without  water 
on  the  evening  of  May  28th.   This  is  a  narrow  valley  from  i/o 
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mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  walled  in  by  bluffs  or  mesas.  It  is 
well  timbered  with  pinons  and  some  cedar,  contained  more 
birds  than  any  point  we  had  passed  since  the  Raton  pass, 
though  the  number  of  species  was  not  large.  Mockingbirds 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  also  in  great  numbers  Crows, 
Doves,  Cassin's  Flycatchers  (Kingbirds).  I  was  pleased  to 
notice  here  two  males  and  a  female  of  the  Liver-colored  Tana- 
ger  (Piranga  hepatica) ,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Phainopepla 
nitens,  both  species  being  out  of  their  previously  known  range. 

From  this  point,  and  indeed  from  the  Raton  Pass,  Cassin's 
Flycatcher  is  the  only  Tyrannus,  T.  verticalis  and  tyrannus  not 
being  seen  at  all.  Through  all  this  southern  country  the  Caro- 
lina Dove  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds.  At  Albuquerque 
the  Red-breasted  Carpodacus  (House  Finch)  was  breeding 
abundantly,  placing  its  nests  on  the  beams  of  the  plaza.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  hotel  keeper  I  was  allowed  to  secure  a  nest 
with  three  eggs  from  his  building.  These  birds  are  very  tame, 
and  as  they  are  sweet  singers  and  of  bright  plumage  have 
quite  a  cheering  effect  about  one's  dooryard.  If  they  could  be 
induced,  as  I  think  they  could,  to  adopt  for  their  homes  the 
parks  of  our  eastern  cities  they  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
pugilistic  foreigner  (P.  domesticiis) .  I  think  the  former  pos- 
sess all  the  latter's  good  traits  and  none  of  their  bad  ones,  and 
their  pleasant  song  and  bright  plumage  would  make  them 
much  more  attractive.  We  saw  some  of  the  young  of  this 
species  confined  in  a  cage  and  were  told  that  the  parent  bird 
came  regularly  to  feed  them. 

A  very  common  bird  through  this  part  of  the  country  and 
particularly  about  the  towns  is  the  Barn  Swallow.  They  build 
both  about  the  huts  of  the  Mexicans  and  among  rocks  with  the 
Cliff  Swallow. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  character  of  the  country  and 
more  particularly  of  the  soil  shows  a  marked  change.  Here- 
tofore we  had  had  only  hard  clay  or  gravel  road,  but  west  of 
the  river  the  roads  are  all  more  or  less  sandy.  This  change  of 
soil  necessitates  a  change  of  vegetation  which  is  noticeable  in 
the  longer  and  coarser  grasses,  and  in  the  increase  of  weed- 
like plants  and  small  low  bushes.   The  only  timber  is  a  little 
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scattered  cedar  of  the  most  dwarfed  character.  As  might  be 
expected  this  change  of  soil  and  vegetation  produces  no  marked 
change  for  the  better  in  the  fauna.  The  cedar  bushes  afford 
nesting  places  for  numerous  Mockingbirds,  and  Grass  Finches 
(Vesper  Sparrow,  Pooecctes  gramineus  confinis)  replace  a 
portion  of  the  Shore  Larks.  A  pair  of  birds  noticed  here  were 
supposed  to  be  Crissal  Rhrasher  {Toxostoma  dorsale  dorsale.) 

West  of  the  Puerco  I  saw  a  pair  of  Gambel's  Partridges 
{Lophortyx  gambeli  gamheli)  (first  and  only  ones),  and  sev- 
eral Poospiza  bilineata  {Amphispiza  b.  deserticola,  Desert 
Sparrow).  The  latter  became  common  after  I  reached  the 
greasewood  plains  beyond  Zuni.  At  El  Rito  a  colony  of  White- 
throated  Swifts  with  a  large  number  of  Violet-green  Swallows 
were  found  breeding  at  a  bold  rocky  point  of  a  mesa.  Two 
miles  west  of  Laguna  I  made  two  trips  up  onto  the  side  of  one 
of  the  scantily  timbered  (cedar  bushes)  mesas  with  but  in- 
different success.  Rock  Wrens  are  common,  as  they  are  all 
over  this  countiy  wherever  there  are  rocks.  I  heard  two  or 
three  vireos  that  were,  however,  that  I  could  not  get  within 
100  yards  of  them.  0^ving  partly  to  this  fact  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  notes  were  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
V.  plumbeus  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  this  Vireo 
(phtmbeus)  but  another  species,  probably  vicinior  (the  Gray 
Vireo.) 

Near  the  top  of  the  mesa  where  a  few  small  bushes  were 
growing  among  the  masses  of  broken  rock  I  flushed  a  covey  of 
five  Scaled  Partridges.  The  foregoing,  with  a  Nighthawk,  a 
pair  of  Crimson-fronted  Finches  (House  Finches),  and  a  sin- 
gle Woodhouse's  Jay,  were  the  only  birds  observed  in  two 
tramps  over  the  hillsides.  These  hills  are  largely  of  volcanic 
rocks  with  underlying  strata  of  sandstone.  In  the  latter  I 
found  numerous  specimens  of  fossil  shells. 

On  the  lower  ground  I  heard  the  first  Meadow  Lark  that 
I  had  heard  since  leaving  Colorado,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  notes  so  very  different  from  those  of  any  lark  I  have  heard 
before,  and  the  songs  of  all  larks  that  I  have  since  heard  (to 
July  7)  are  similar.  The  song  of  this  southern  lark  differs  as 
much  or  more  from  the  song  of  the  Colorado  lark  as  the  latter 
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does  from  the  song  of  the  Eastern  form.  It  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  notes,  the  two  last  being  merely  chirps, 
sounding  at  a  little  distance  like  the  cry  of  a  two  months  old 
chicken.  Sometimes  these  three  notes  are  rolled  together  so 
that  they  then  have  a  little  more  the  semblance  of  a  song.  I 
have  never  heard  them  utter  the  chip !  chip !  of  alarm  so  com- 
mon with  the  Colorado  Lark,  nor  have  I  head  the  rattling  note 
which  the  latter  utters  when  flying.  I  have  remarked  also  that 
this  southern  lark  keeps  more  to  the  ground  and  does  not,  like 
the  other  forms,  mount  upon  a  tree  or  bush  to  sing.  I  believe 
no  note  has  been  made  of  these  peculiarities  by  previous  ob- 
servers. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  beyond  Old  Fort  Wingate  I  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  Raton  Mountains 
timber  of  any  size  or  importance,  and  as  I  advanced  into  it 
toward  the  divide  of  the  mountains  the  number  of  woodland 
species  of  birds  increased,  and  on  the  western  slope  the  fauna 
became  really  quite  interesting,  and  I  regretted  that  dearth  of 
water  there  precluded  my  stopping  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Bluebirds  were  abundant,  the  Arctic  (Mountain)  outnum- 
bering the  Western  (really  the  Chestnutbacked,  Sialia  mex. 
bairdi)  on  the  eastern  slope,  but  being  much  less  common  af- 
ter crossing  the  divide.  The  timber  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  is  pinon,  but  at  greater  elevations  it  is  pine  with  a 
sprinkling  of  oak.  In  the  latter  portion  Cassin's  Flycatchers 
were  very  abundant,  more  so  than  I  have  ever  found  them  be- 
fore, being  next  in  numbers  to  the  bluebirds.  I  also  noticed 
several  Hepatic  Tanagers,  Black-headed  Grosbeaks,  Plumb- 
eous Virco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Harris's  (Rocky  Mountain) 
and  Brown-headed  (Williamson's  Sapsucker,  Sphyrapiciis  thy- 
roideus)  Woodpeckers,  and  in  the  pinons  low  down  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  I  found  the  Mountain  Chicka- 
dee and  Grace's  Warbler,  securing  two  males  of  the  latter. 
Stopping  my  wagon  for  half  an  hour  at  a  clump  of  pinons  I 
found  a  nest  of  the  Mountain  Chickadee  with  six  eggs  nearly 
ready  to  hatch,  in  a  deserted  w^oodpecker's  hole  in  a  pinon 
tree,  and  near  by,  observing  a  Rock  Wren  to  fly  from  before 
me  I  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  also  beneath  a  large  rock.  Nest 
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was  settled  in  the  ground  and  contained  7  nearly  fresh  eggs. 
I  was  obliged  to  dig  away  the  earth  from  beneath  the  rock  in 
order  to  get  at  the  nest.  This  was  certainly  a  very  fortunate 
halt.  The  eggs  of  both  birds  are  exceedingly  rare  and  those  of 
the  Titmouse,  are  I  believe,  undescribed.  During  the  four 
previous  seasons  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  their  nests  in 
Colorado. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  just  as  I  was  going  over  the 
dividing  hill  at  dusk  on  the  evening  of  June  21  I  heard  a 
strange  note,  and  going  to  investigate,  discovered  after  much 
search  the  author  in  the  top  of  a  pine  tree.  I  fired  at  it  but 
missed  the  bird  but  discovered  by  its  flight  that  it  was  a  fly- 
catcher of  some  species,  probably  Coues'  pertinax  {MijiocMnes 
pertinax  pallidiventris) . 

In  the  cedars  near  Deer  Spring,  A.T.,  when  I  arrived 
June  25,  I  found  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  veiy  common,  and 
also  saw  several  examples  of  an  Empidonax  which  was  so  wild 
that  I  could  not  get  within  gunshot.  I  presumed  it  to  be  ob- 
scunis  or  hammondi  (?).  In  the  bushes  near  the  edge  of  the 
cedars  Poospiza  bilineata  was  quite  plentiful.  In  the  pinons 
near  the  neighboring  Cedar  Spring  a  large  Hummer  with  a 
green  back  which  I  could  not  identify  flew  past  me.  I  know  it 
was  not  platy cents  (the  Broad-tailed)  and  think  it  may  have 
been  Eugenes  fulgens  (Rivoli's  Hummingbird.) 

Through  these  canons  Say's  Flycatcher  (Phoebe)  was  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Looking  for  their  nests  among  the  rocks  I 
discovered  a  number  of  nests  which  I  supposed  to  belong  to 
them,  but  as  I  afterwards  (Cave  Spring)  found  a  nest  of  the 
species  with  young  in  a  different  situation  and  differently  built, 
I  presume  I  was  mistaken.  The  nests  in  question  were  placed 
in  a  fissure,  or  more  frequently  in  one  of  the  pocket-like  holes 
in  the  face  of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  usually  where  there  were  no 
rocky  projections,  and  where  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  but 
a  winged  animal  could  reach  them.  They  were  of  grass  woven 
after  the  manner  of  bird  architecture  but  the  peculiar  feature 
was  the  stones  that  were  piled  against  the  lower  side  to  make 
a  firm  foundation,  thus:  (ill.)  C.  section  of  ledge;  B.  nest;  A. 
stones.    These  stones  were  flat  scales  of  limestone  about  as 
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large  as  a  silver  quarterdollar.  They  probably  belonged  to 
some  species  of  rock  squirrel.  The  nest  of  Say's  flycatcher 
which  I  subsequently  found  at  Cave  Spring,  A.  T.  was  placed 
on  a  projecting  point  of  rock  that  was  sheltered  somewhat  by 
overhanging  portions  of  the  cliff.  It  was  built  of  grass  and  had 
in  its  composition  a  good  deal  of  wool,  thus  differing  from  the 
afore  described  nests  which  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  willow  bushes  along  the  Colorado  Chiquito 
the  Chats  were  numerous,  as  also  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat 
Warblers  and  House  finches.  P.  bilineata  was  common  in  the 
greasewood  and  I  found  a  nest  there  with  three  eggs  nearly 
hatched.  At  Cave  Spring  a  good  many  birds  were  noticed  at 
dusk  coming  from  the  surrounding  prairies  for  water,  most  of 
which  were  Shore  Larks  and  Grass  Finches,  and  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind  whether  it  could  be  that  all  the  birds  of 
these  two  species  which  inhabit  the  arid  prairies  of  the  coun- 
tiy  repaired  regularly  and  frequently  to  any  watering  place. 
I  decided  in  the  negative. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Cave  Spring,  on  some  hills  sparsely 
covered  with  pinons,  I  saw  three  specimens  of  a  Curve-billed 
Thrush,  probably  T.  crissalis,  which  were  so  wary  that  I  could 
not  obtain  a  shot.  Their  actions  were  precisely  like  those  of 
the  Mockingbirds.  Alighting  on  a  soapweed,  bush,  or  tree,  and 
making  long  flights  when  started.  With  this  exception  the  well 
grassed  rolling,  hilly  prairie  ground  between  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  and  White  Mountains  exhibited  a  meagre  and  unin- 
teresting fauna. 

Once  fairly  within  the  timber  of  the  White  Mountains 
and  the  change  in  the  avian  fauna  is  as  great  as  the  change 
from  hot  and  arid  prairies  to  cool  moist  woodlands.  And  yet 
the  profusion  of  bird  life  was  not  as  great  as  I  had  hoped  to 
find.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  commoner  birds  of  the  north- 
ern mountains  were  in  great  abundance,  but  three  days  recon- 
naissance of  the  northern  base  failed  to  reveal  anything  ol 
special  interest,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  single  pair  of 
the  Hepatic  Tanager,  and  a  few  Califomian  Woodpeckers 
{Balanosphyra  formicivora  aculatea,  Mearns's  Woodpecker). 
Almost  the  only  notes  that  were  heard  were  those  of  the  Plum- 
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beous  Vireo.  This  bird  was  veiy  abundant,  frequenting  both 
pine  and  oak  trees.  Also  noticeably  abundant  were  the  Pigmy 
and  Slender-billed  (Nelson's)  Nut-hatches,  Chestnut-backed 
Bluebirds,  Violet-green  Swallows,  Parkman's  Wren  (Western 
House  Wren),  Audubon's  Warbler,  Long-crested  Jay,  and  at 
sundown  the  Poor  Wills  were  heard  from  all  directions.  The 
Junco  dorsalis  (Red-backed  Junco)  was  rather  common  here, 
but  became  much  more  so  as  I  ascended  the  mountains  and 
seemed  to  attain  its  center  of  abundance  on  the  southern  slope 
a  short  distance  below  the  summit  of  the  divide.  It  was  here 
that  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  on  the  ground  in  a  tussock 
of  grass  in  the  pine  timber.  It  was  formed  of  grass  and  con- 
tained three  fresh  eggs,  white  or  bluish  white,  unspotted,  large 
for  the  bird,  unpolished  surface,  much  rounded.  These  birds 
probably  raise  two  broods  in  the  season.  Great  numbers  of  the 
young  of  the  first  brood  were  seen  flying  about  with  the  adults. 
The  appearance  of  this  variety  in  life  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  its  congener  in  the  Colorado  mountains.  Its  notes  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  same,  but  it  frequents  more  open  timber  with  less 
underbrush,  and  the  eggs  of  the  two  differ  greatly. 

Near  the  Summit  specimens  of  Audbon's  Thrush  and 
Gairdner's  (Batchelder's)  Woodpecker  were  obtained,  neither 
of  which  species  were  found  in  the  lower  mountains.  Grace's 
Warbler  was  found  sparingly  here,  but  became  more  plenti- 
ful lower  down,  while  Audubon's  Warbler  was  exceedingly 
common  at  the  summit  and  disappeared  entirely  as  we 
descended.  The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and  Louisiana  Tanager 
also  prefer  the  heavy  pine  timber  of  the  higher  mountains. 
Coues'  Flycatcher  was  found  about  halfway  down,  not  com- 
mon, nor  yet  very  rare.  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  con- 
structed and  placed  like  that  of  C.  richardsoni  in  the  external 
fork  of  an  under  branch  of  a  pine  tree  that  grew  on  the  side 
of  a  canon.  The  nest  was  probably  25  feet  above  the  ground. 
It  contained  three  young. 

The  avian  fauna  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains 
is  quite  diff'erent  from  that  of  the  northern,  having  a  much 
more  southern  character.  July  8th  I  encamped  at  Willow 
Springs,  25  miles  noi-th  of  Apache,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
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7000  feet  and  remained  five  days  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
character  of  the  country  here  is  rather  mesa-like,  there  being 
a  great  deal  of  level  ground,  though  traversed  by  canons  and 
ridges.  All  are  well  timbered  with  pines,  and  in  the  lower 
spots  are  groves  of  large  oaks,  and  black  walnut. 

The  birds  abundant  on  the  northern  slope  were  all  com- 
mon here,  but  in  addition  were  a  number  of  the  novelties  to 
obtain  which  I  had  made  this  long  and  tedious  journey.  Grace's 
Warbler  might  perhaps  be  called  common,  though  by  no  means 
abundant,  frequenting  the  large,  thick-foliaged  pines.  The 
yeung  were  in  troops  following  the  parents,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  moult,  but  occasionally  an  adult  male  was  heard 
warbling  its  characteristic  little  ditty.  The  Red-faced  Warbler 
was  also  found  to  be  not  very  rare  in  the  oak  groves  as  well 
as  among  the  pines  on  hillsides.  Ten  individuals  were  observed 
during  my  stay,  eight  of  which  were  secured.  Some  of  the 
young  had  completed  the  moult  and  were  in  the  plumage  of  the 
adults.  Young  males  were  also  in  full  song.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed therefore  that  the  species  breeds  quite  early  in  the 
season,  nesting,  probably,  by  the  first  of  May,  a  month  earlier 
than  either  Audubon's  or  Grace's  Warblers.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  latter  species  while  skipping  along  the  tree-tops 
at  first  troubled  me  not  a  little,  but  I  soon  learned  to  judge 
them  with  considerable  certainty.  Audubon's  Warbler  is  quite 
large,  and  by  its  habit  of  drooping  the  wings  and  spreading 
the  tail  makes  itself  still  more  conspicuous.  Still  they  seem 
very  small  when  seen  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  pines.  The  last 
mentioned  places  are  their  favorite  feeding  ground.  Grace's 
Warbler,  less  aspiring,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  same 
places,  prefers  usually  the  body  of  the  more  densely  foliaged 
pine  and  often  descends  into  lower  shrub-like  trees.  Audubon's 
is  always  restless,  flitting  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  one 
tree  to  another.  Grace's  is  more  sedate,  though  by  no  means 
sluggish,  hops  about  more  quietly,  examines  the  bark  and 
leaves  more  carefully  for  insects  and  remains  longer  in  one 
tree.  It  also  keeps  its  wings  and  feathers  close  to  its  body,  so 
that  it  appears  even  smaller  than  it  is  in  reality.    (The  Audu- 
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bon's  Warbler  of  this  region  is  the  subspecies,  Black-fronted 
Warbler,  Dendroica  auduboni  nigrifrons) . 

The  Red-faced  Warbler  {Cardellimi  ruhrifrons)  is  quite 
moderate  in  its  movements.  This  disposition,  together  with  its 
large  size,  and  the  flaming  red  about  the  head,  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  quite  readily.  Its  habits  of  motion  and  song,  and 
characteristics  of  form  place  it  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Myiodioctes  (now  Wilsonia)  or  fly-catching  warblers,  under 
which  genus  I  think  it  might  be  classed.  Besides  the  three 
warblers  here  mentioned  the  only  other  was  the  Mountain 
(Virginia's)  Warbler,  though  the  Black-throated  Gray  became 
plentiful  after  10  or  15  miles  toward  Apache. 

At  Willow  Spring  the  Broad-tailed  Hummers  were  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  and  all  were  probably  breeding  in 
the  vicinity.  We  killed  in  two  days  some  30  males  without 
making  much  apparent  difference  in  the  number  of  the  living. 
This  proved  afterward  to  be  only  a  local  point  of  abundance, 
for  after  leaving  this  place  they  were  only  rarely  met  with. 
The  only  other  hummer  seen  in  these  mountains  was  the 
Rufous,  and  this  only  in  very  limited  quantities. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Willow  Spring  the  Arizona  Jay 
(Aphelocoma- sieberi  arizonae) ,  Boucard's  Sparrow,  Hepatic 
Tanager,  Spurred  (Mountain)  Towhee  and  Coues'  Flycatcher 
were  found,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  were  noticed  more 
or  less  frequently  in  the  mountainous  region  farther  south- 
ward. The  Calif ornian  (Mearns's)  Woodpecker  was  abundant 
with  notes  and  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker. Jimco  dorsalis  continued  common  down  to  about  5500 
feet  but  was  not  met  with  at  all  to  the  southward.  At  this 
lower  elevation  the  mountains  become  more  broken  with  com- 
paratively higher  hills  and  ridges  and  deeper  gorges,  though 
extended  level  tracts  still  occur.  Pines  were  more  dwarfed  in 
character  and  less  abundant.  Groves  of  dwarf  live  oaks  replace 
the  larger  species  {Quercus  undulata)  and  there  were  black 
walnut  trees.  These,  with  cedars  and  pinons,  form  a  majority 
of  the  timber.  These  conditions  seemed  particularly  favorable 
to  such  birds  as  the  Bridled  Tit  (Baeolophus  tvolhveberi  an- 
nexes), White  bellied  Wrens   (Baird's,  Thryomanes  bewicki 
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eremophilus),  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Black-throated  Gray 
Warbler,  House  Finch,  Cassin's  Flycatcher,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Woodhouse's  and  Maximilian's  Jays  and  Prairie  Lark 
Finch  (Lark  Sparrow,  Chondestes  g.  strigatus),  and  all  were 
plentiful.  I  also  obtained  here  a  specimen  of  Cassin's  Vireo. 

In  the  deep  canon  of  the  North  Fork  (of  the  White  River) 
Cottonwood  trees,  with  the  usual  willows  and  underbrush  of 
creek  bottoms  are  found,  and  among  them  are  such  birds  as 
Yellow  Warbler  and  Maryland  Yellowthroat,  Blue  Grosbeak, 
Lazuli  Finch,  Chat,  Bullick's  Oriole,  etc.  Fish  Hawks  were 
common  throughout  this  region.  At  the  Crossing  of  the  North 
Fork  a  number  of  Band-tailed  Pigeons  were  observed  and 
these  were  met  with  on  several  occasions  to  the  south-ward. 
The  Ash-throated  Flycatcher  and  Phainopepla  7iitens  were  met 
with  on  approaching  Fort  Apache  (4925  feet),  July  17th.  A 
nest  of  the  latter  species  with  one  young  being  found  in  an  ex- 
ternal fork  on  a  horizontal  limb  of  a  pinon  tree. 

Fort  Apache  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Forks  of  the  White  River  in  a  broad  open  canon  or  deep 
gorge  enclosed  by  timbered  mesas.  The  bottom  has  a  few  large 
Cottonwood  trees  and  an  abundant  undergrowth  of  willow 
bushes.  Two  days'  examination  of  the  South  Fork  did  not 
bring  to  light  anything  of  importance  except  a  single  young  of 
the  Black  Phoebe.  Chats,  Lazuli  Finches,  Black-headed  Gros- 
beaks, Bullick's  Oriole,  Arkansas  Finches  (Spinus  psaltria 
psaltria)  and  Doves  were  the  characteristic  birds  of  this  lo- 
cality. One  covey  of  Gambel's  Partridge  was  found  in  a 
neighboring  canon,  the  first  met  with,  though  the  species  is 
said  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  region.  In  a  canon  a  few 
miles  south  of  Apache  I  camped  July  22nd  and  23rd,  and  then 
moving  on  to  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Mile  Hill  remained  until 
August  6th.  The  Painted  Flycatcher  {Setoplmga  picta  picta, 
Painted  Redstart)  was  first  met  with  and  broods  of  adults 
with  young  were  seen  several  times  during  my  stay.  The  song 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Redstart  but  louder  and 
clearer.  The  habits  of  motion  of  the  two  birds  are  almost 
identical,  moving  with  dropping  wings  and  spread  tail  along 
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the  branches  in  a  creeping  manner,  examining  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  and  occasionally  sallying  forth  after  a  flying  insect. 

Another  interesting  bird  not  previously  met  with  was  the 
Buff -breasted  Flycatcher  {Eynpidonax  f^dvifrons  pygmaens), 
of  which  three  specimens  were  taken.  They  apparently  breed 
among  the  spruce  trees  of  canon  sides  and  descend  into  the 
bottom  to  feed,  settling  on  low  bushes,  weeds  or  dead  brush 
to  watch  for  insects,  in  this  habit  differing  from  the  races  of 
Empidonax  which  (especially  minimus)  they  otherwise  re- 
semble very  closely.  One  was  shot  from  the  top  of  a  tall  spruce 
tree  where  it  was  making  an  unusually  loud  noise  for  so  small 
a  bird.  On  other  occasions  I  found  them  silent. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  characteristic  birds  of  this 
canon  was  Boucard's  Sparrow  (Scott's  Sparrow,  Aimophila 
rnficeps  scotti)  which  I  found  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  little 
shady  ravines  having  the  long  coarse  mountain  grass.  In  their 
habits  they  reminded  me  of  both  the  wrens  and  the  Green- 
tailed  Finch,  but  the  relation  with  the  Song  Sparrow  is  doubt- 
less closer,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  young  in  nest- 
ing plumage  were  at  this  season  in  company  with  the  parenls. 

The  Bridled  Tits,  White-bellied  Wrens,  Plumbeous  vireo, 
Mockingbird,  Gray  Tit  (BaeolopMis  inornattis  griseus)  Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker,  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler  and  other 
species  were  common,  and  the  Mountain  and  Grace's  Warblers 
and  Hepatic  Tanager,  Arizona  Jay  were  ocassionally  seen. 

One  specimen  of  the  Red-faced  Warbler  was  found  in 
company  with  some  Painted  Flycatchers.  Several  evidences  of 
the  Massena  Partridge  (Cyrtonyx  monteziimae  mearnsi, 
Mearns's  Quail)  were  obtained.  This  partridge  frequents  high 
timbered  districts  where  the  long,  coarse  mountain  grass 
abounds  and  being  very  hard  to  flush  are  seldom  seen.  Several 
of  the  commoner  species  not  mentioned  were  more  or  less 
plentiful  about  the  canon.  On  our  arrival  a  humming-bird  was 
seldom  seen,  but  they  began  to  come  in  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  by  August  5th  were  there  in  abundance.  The 
Rufous  Hummer  was  much  the  most  abundant,  but  the  Black- 
chinned  and  Callipe  Hummers  were  not  uncommon.  The 
Broadtailed  was  not  seen  during  our  stay. 
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Crossing  a  broad  open  mesa  we  arrived  at  the  deep  rock- 
walled  canon  through  which  the  Black  River  runs,  and  made 
a  permanent  camp  on  the  hill.  The  surroundings  were  rocky 
rolling  hills,  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of  volcanic  rock 
and  timbered  with  live  oak.  In  the  bottom  of  the  deep  narrow 
canon  are  cottonwoods,  willows  and  the  usual  bushes  found 
along  streams  of  the  region,  and  on  the  opposite  mesa  are  oaks 
and  pines  intermingled.  The  locality  did  not  prove  a  favorable 
one  for  collecting.  Most  of  the  birds  to  be  expected  were  found 
there,  but  only  in  limited  numbers,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
country  added  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  Gambel's 
and  Massena  Partridges,  Wild  Turkey,  White-throated  (Can- 
on) Wrens,  Band-tailed  Pigeons,  Woodhouse's  Long-crested, 
Arizona  and  Maximilinan's  Jays,  White-winged  Shrike  (L.  L. 
excubitorides)  and  Cowbird  were  among  the  species  noticed. 

August  15th  I  started  on  an  expedition  to  Old  Camp 
Goodwin.  The  fauna  of  the  mountains  south  of  Black  River 
was  found  similar  to  that  already  noticed,  but  after  descend- 
ing their  southern  slope  onto  the  open  plain  there  was  a  de- 
cided change,  all  birds  seen  being  characteristic  of  a  prairie 
country.  No  time  was  devoted  to  collection  here,  but  as  I  rode 
along  the  trail  I  observed  the  Bleached  Yellow-winged  Spar- 
row, (Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Ammodramiis  savannarum  bim- 
aculatus)  abundant,  and  occasionally  saw  Baird's  Sparrow, 
which  later  was  common  as  late  as  September  7th,  Shore 
Larks,  Lark  Finches,  Black-throated  Sparrows,  a  Marsh  Hawk 
and  a  Scaled  Partridge  were  observed,  and  an  addled  egg  of 
the  latter  found  beneath  a  cactus. 

On  crossing  the  divide  to  the  Gila  Valley  a  new  scenery 
is  unfolded  to  view  and  several  markedly  tropical  species  of 
plants,  mesquite,  mescal,  creosote  bush,  giant  cactus  seen  for 
the  first  time,  make  the  change  more  apparent  to  the  beholder. 
From  the  midst  of  the  jagged  peaks,  6,000  feet,  of  the  divide 
one  looks  over  the  long  intervening  vista  of  barren  ridges 
down  to  where  the  line  of  dark  green  marks  the  course  of  the 
Gila  River  through  the  valley,  and  beyond  over  the  wastes  that 
gradually  rise  to  the  base  of  the  timbered  mountains  in  the 
distant  background.    The  ridges  over  which  the  trail  to  the 
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river  passes  being  bare  of  timber  and  grass  are  unfavorable 
for  the  habitation  of  birds,  but  a  few  species  frequent  the 
canons. 

Among  the  scattered  cedars  of  the  peaks  I  saw  a  pair  of 
Black-crested  Flycatchers  (Phainopepla)  and  some  Gambel's 
Partridges,  and  on  a  grassy  mesa  lower  down  a  few  Black- 
throated  and  Cassin's  Sparrows.  Among  the  mesquite  bushes 
of  the  canon  Abert's  and  Canon  Towhees  and  Black-throated 
Sparrows  were  plentiful. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  offers  favorable  conditions  for  a 
large  number  of  birds,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  field  for 
an  ornithologist.  At  Old  Camp  Goodwin,  situated  among 
thriving  Indian  farms  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Gila,  three 
days  were  devoted  to  ornithological  collections,  and  observa- 
tions, and  some  fifty  species  of  birds  were  noted,  many  of 
them  decidedly  southern  and  characteristic  of  southern 
Arizona. 

Among  them  were  a  number  that  had  not  been  found 
north  of  the  Gila  Mountains,  as  Palmer's  Thrush  (Toxostoma 
curvirostra  palmen) ,  Redbird,  Texas  Nighthawk,  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo,  Lucy's  Warbler,  Cooper's  Tanager,  Hooded 
Oriole,  Nonpareil  (Passerina  ciris) ,  Abert's  Towhee,  Texas 
and  Gila  Woodpeckers,  Verdin  and  the  Least  Vireo.  Lucy's 
Warbler,  which  had  not  previously  been  detected  in  eastern 
Arizona,  I  found  only  on  one  occasion  when  I  obtained  an 
adult  male  and  saw  several  others.  They  were  among  the 
bushes  of  the  creek  bottom  and  exceedingly  shy,  flying  from 
one  bush  to  another  and  uttering  a  loud  sharp  "chip".  In  all 
these  habits  they  resemble  the  Mountain  Warbler,  The  Non- 
pareil, of  which  I  saw  and  obtained  only  a  single  young  bird, 
probably  finds  its  most  northern  limits  at  this  point,  and  I 
believe  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Henshaw  farther  north  than 
Bowie.  Abert's  Towhee  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  its 
tribe,  frequenting  the  thickets  of  the  bottom  belt,  exhibiting 
none  of  the  features  of  habit  that  characterize  the  black 
Pipilos.  They  mount  occasionally  into  a  tree,  but  on  the  slight- 
est alarm  dive  into  a  thicket,  after  which  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  second  view  of  them.   They  utter  at  times  some  harsh 
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grating  notes  but  are  usually  quiet.  Of  Palmer's  Thrush  I 
saw  only  one  pair  among  the  mesquites  and  caught  sight  of 
but  one  Verdin  among  the  same  bushes  and  this  I  failed  to 
secure.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  and  Redbird(  Cardinal) 
seemed  not  very  rare,  but  kept  themselves  concealed  in  the 
deeper  and  more  impenetrable  thicket.  The  beautiful  Hooded 
Oriole  was  seen  frequently  but  always  exceedingly  wild,  and 
an  adult  and  young  of  Cooper's  Tanager  were  found  among 
the  cottonwoods,  a  single  pair  each  of  the  Texas  and  Gila 
Woodpeckers  being  also  found  among  the  same  kind  of  trees. 
The  Least  Vireo  (Vireo  belli  ptisillus)  was  quite  common  in 
all  thickets  though  the  song  was  heard  much  oftener  than  the 
birds  themselves  were  seen.  The  song  resembles  that  of  the 
Warbling  Vireo  but  is  shorter,  harsher,  weaker,  and  less  mu- 
sical. As  is  usual  with  this  genus  the  males  sing  from  day- 
break to  dusk. 

When  the  Nighthawks  came  out  at  dusk  I  readily  distin- 
guished the  Texas  from  the  common  western  variety  by  its 
much  smaller  size.  At  dusk  one  evening  I  started  an  owl  which 
was  probably  either  the  Western  Barred  or  the  Barn  Owl  and 
at  daybreak  next  morning  I  saw  in  a  mesquite  tree  three  speci- 
mens of  a  small  owl  which  I  have  little  doubt  were  of  the  red- 
tailed  species  (Glauciclmm  ferrtigineus) .  Also  I  saw  a  large 
hummer  which  may  have  been  Eugenes  fulgens.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  none  of  which  had  been  observed  north  of  the  Gila 
Mountains,  other  interesting  birds  were  the  Black  Flycatcher, 
Black-throated  and  Boucard's  Sparrows,  Black-headed  and 
Blue  Grosbeaks,  Lazuli,  Arkansas  and  House  Finches,  Band- 
tailed  Pigeon,  Poor  Will  and  Gambel's  Partridge.  The  last- 
named  species  was  veiy  plentiful,  large  covies  being  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  the  creek  bottom.  They  seldom  hide  for  safety, 
but  run  very  rapidly  and  take  wing  readily  when  disturbed. 
At  night  they  roost  in  the  small  dense  cottonwoods  along  the 
creek,  whence  I  dislodged  them  on  several  occasions.  Their 
call  notes  have  a  muffled  sound  and  when  several  are  crying 
together  the  sound  is  very  suggestive  of  a  pack  of  cackling 
mudhens. 
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I  also  noticed  in  this  vicinity  (Goodwin)  a  Little  Fly- 
catcher, Mockingbird,  Yellow  and  Maryland  Warblers,  Ru- 
fous Humnier,  Solitary  Sandpipers,  Swainson's  Vireo,  Gnat- 
catcher,  Arkansas  Flycatcher,  and  Mountain  Song  Sparrows. 
Such  birds  as  Cassin's  Flycatchers,  Doves,  Chats,  Short- 
legged  Peewee,  Chipping  Sparrows,  Harris's  and  Red-Shafted 
Woodpeckers,  Sparrow  Hawks,  Ravens  and  Turkey  Buzzards, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  the  countiy  in  all  sorts  of  local- 
ities, were  of  course  more  or  less  common  near  Goodwin.  Most 
of  these  birds  were  in  remarkably  good  plumage  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  vireos,  woodpeckers  and  song  sparrows 
were  perhaps  the  most  ragged  or  in  the  most  naked  stage  of 
moulting. 

The  young  of  most  species  had  assumed  the  autumn  dress 
and  some  of  the  adults  had  completed  the  fall  moult,  while  in 
some  other  cases  as  with  Abert's  Finch,  where  the  feathers 
had  not  commenced  to  shed,  the  old  coat  was  comparatively 
little  soiled. 

On  the  27th  of  August  I  started  again  for  the  Gila. 
Through  the  timbered  mountains  south  of  Black  River  nearly 
all  the  birds  appeared  to  be  migrating.  I  noticed  more  espe- 
cially Piranga  hepatica,  Dendroica  graciae,  Spizella  var.  ari- 
zoime,  Western  Bluebirds  and  Pipilo  mactdatus.  The  latter 
bird  was  not  noticed  by  me  on  either  of  my  previous  trips  over 
these  mountains.  The  Californian  Woodpecker  was  plentiful 
near  the  Summit  but  not  apparently  migrating.  On  the  plains 
south  of  these  mountains  Baird's  Sparrows  were  much  more 
numerous  than  on  my  last  trip,  and  when  I  returned  Septem- 
ber 7th  they  were  almost  naked  from  moulting.  The  Yellow- 
winged  Sparrow  seemed  verj^  rare.  Passing  down  to  the  Gila 
there  was  very  little  difference  noticed  among  the  birds.  I  saw 
a  Road  Runner  and  a  great  many  Gambel's  Partridges.  About 
Goodwin  Station  there  was  quite  a  decided  change.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  proportion  of  migratory^  sparrows  and 
some  birds  which  were  plentiful  before  were  now  rare  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  At  a  pond  which  I  did  not  see  on  my  other 
trip  I  found  a  number  of  water  birds,  Avocets,  Stilts,  Yellow- 
legged  Plover,  Baird's  Sandpiper,  and  several  species  of  ducks, 
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also  a  Kingfisher.  On  the  mesa,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  sta- 
tion, I  was  pleased  to  shoot  a  Cassin's  Sparrow  and  also  to 
notice  several  Field  Plover.  The  Abert's  Finches  were  by  this 
time  moulting  badly. 

Mountain  Song  Sparrow  common  on  the  Gila  first  trip. 

Collected  Brewer's  Sparrow,  but  do  not  know  just  where. 


JOURNAL  OF  SECOND  TRIP  TO  THE  GILA  RIVER,     . 
A.  T.  from  Black  River  —  1876 

August  27  — 

Spent  most  of  the  morning  in  fixing  my  saddle  and  mak- 
ing other  preparations  for  a  trip  to  the  Gila  River  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  some  of  the  birds  in.  that  vicinity  and  in 
hopes  of  regaining  my  dog  "Beech"  that  was  stolen  from  me 
on  the  last  trip.  Williams  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  going 
because  he  did  not  like  being  left  alone  at  camp. 

We  were  out  of  flour  and  I  left  on  short  rations,  2  lbs.  of 
bacon,  one-half  cup  of  flour,  2  spoonfuls  of  rice,  1  can  of  corn 
and  1  of  tomatoes,  1/2  lb.  of  dried  beef,  a  very  little  coffee  and 
a  verj^  little  salt.  My  trip  may  occupy  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
I  expect  to  shoot  some  quail  and  buy  some  flour  and  steal  some 
roasting  ears. 

I  came  away  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  but  had  my  army  over- 
coat and  poncho  tied  behind  the  saddle.  These  and  the  saddle 
blankets  form  the  bedding.  Two  saddle  boxes,  each  in  sack 
cany  my  grub,  cartridges,  cotton,  etc.,  and  are  to  be  used  on 
my  return  for  cariying  my  specimens.  My  mule  Jack  having 
sprained  his  ankle  on  the  other  trip  I  led  him  down  the  long 
hill  from  camp  so  as  not  to  strain  it.  After  reaching  the  river 
I  rode  him,  but  noticing  that  he  limped  a  little,  I  walked  and 
drove  him  over  all  the  stony  road. 

Two  miles  from  camp  I  saw  a  male  Hepatic  Tanager  and 
went  after  him  but  lost  sight  of  him,  and  then  shot  a  Grace's 
Warbler.  Soon  after  I  saw  another  male  tanager  and  some 
Jay.  Afterwards  got  a  shot  at  a  Tanager  and  missed  him. 
Shot  next  at  a  buff -breasted  flycatcher  but  could  not  find  it. 
Shot  and  killed  a  Little  Flycatcher.  Shot  a  hawk  sitting  on  a 
tall  stump  from  Jack's  back.  It  proved  to  be  a  B.  caluriis,  not 
very  fine  and  I  left  it.  Afterward  saw  a  squirrel  size  of  gray, 
reddish  above,  beneath  white,  tail  above  like  back,  below  pure 
white.  Shot  at  it  in  a  pine  tree  several  times  but  could  not  get 
it.  Noticed  I  was  near  where  I  had  camped  on  the  other  trip, 
and  as  it  was  about  sundowTi  concluded  to  camp. 

—32— 
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Camp  at  a  large  rock  under  which  I  can  crawl  to  sleep 
and  there  be  safe  from  rain.  In  a  little  valley  or  hole  full  of 
boulders,  pine  and  oak  timber,  coarse  mountain  grass,  no  water 
except  what  I  brought  in  canteen.  Distance  from  camp  about 
ten  miles. 

Having  eaten  my  supper  and  fixed  my  bed  I  have  written 
this  by  the  light  of  my  campfire.  The  night  was  warm  and  a 
little  cloudy  until  8:30  o'clock.  The  crickets  are  singing  merri- 
ly and  I  am  going  to  bed,  hoping  that  Jack's  ankle  will  not 
trouble  him  tomorrow,  though  I  fear  it  will. 

August  28  — 

Slept  only  moderately  well.  Up  at  daybreak.  Mule  all  O.K. 
Skinned  two  birds  before  breakfast.  Flj^catcher  spoiled  by 
ants.  Saddled  about  6:30  a.m.  Hid  my  two  bird  skins  until 
my  return.  Road  through  broken  country,  summit  of  moun- 
tains, but  nearly  level.  Timber  mixed  pine  and  oak  mainly, 
almost  entirely  live  and  Emory's  oaks  on  south  slope  and  in 
rocky  canon.  Woods  pleasant,  red  flowers  in  profusion.  Plenty 
of  hummingbirds,  mainly  Rufous.  Not  many  birds.  California 
Woodpecker  common.  Occasionally  I  strike  a  small  flock, 
probably  migrating  warblers.  Did  not  stop  to  hunt  on  the  way. 
Some  good  choke  cherries  in  rocky  canon. 

At  Ash  Creek  saw  Massina  Partridge  running  in  the  grass 
and  shot  it.  Camped  close  to  the  spot  at  a  water  hole  in 
Ash  Creek,  where  I  shot  an  Arizona  Jay.  Ate  my  dinner  and 
skinned  my  two  birds  and  hid  them  until  I  shall  return.  Many 
strange  bugs  and  insects  in  the  water  hole.  Saw  handsome 
butterfly,  large  black,  with  large  orange  or  buff  spot  in  each 
wing.  Never  saw  another  like  it.  Had  my  hat  over  it  but  it 
got  away.  Flesh  of  Massina  Partridge  tough  and  dry. 

Shot  Baird's  Bunting  near  Ash  Creek.  The  species  was 
common  over  the  10  miles  of  open  prairie  to  the  Gila  divide. 
More  so  than  on  my  last  trip,  though  the  yellow-winged  spar- 
rows appear  to  have  left.  Reached  Cottonwood  Camp  just  af- 
ter dark  the  distance  in  consideration  of  the  mule's  sore  ankle. 
It  commenced  raining  just  after  I  went  into  camp,  and  al- 
though I  made  a  fire  I  cooked  nothing  but  made  my  supper  off 
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a  little  dried  beef  and  a  small  piece  of  bread  that  I  saved  from 
last  night's  supper.  Fixed  my  bed  and  turned  in  in  order  to 
keep  dry.  Shot  at  the  Gila  Divide  a  Poor  Will  and  saw  two 
flocks  of  Gambel's  Partridges. 

Tuesday,  August  29  — 

Up  at  daylight  and  went  up  onto  the  hill  to  shoot  some 
birds  I  heard  singing  which  I  thought  might  be  Cassin's  Spar- 
rows, though  I  think  now  they  were  Canon  Finches.  Saw  a 
flock  of  Gambel's  Partridges  and  followed  them  around  but  got 
none.  Went  back  to  camp  and  ate  breakfast,  a  piece  of  bacon 
and  some  rice  I  had  set  on  the  fire  to  cook  the  night  before. 

After  eating  saddled  and  started  down  the  trail.  Soon  saw 
a  flock  of  Partridges  running  up  the  hill.  Pulled  on  them  as 
they  rose  to  fly  but  the  gun  snapped.  In  following  them  I  start- 
ed another  covey.  Followed  and  shot  a  female  on  the  wing. 
Afterw^ards  saw  another  covey  and  got  a  shot  at  a  male  but 
missed.  Trail  to  Gila  River  leads  over  country  of  sloping 
ridges,  sometimes  in  a  hollow  or  ravine,  sometimes  taking  the 
ridges.  Hollows  with  mesquite  and  other  brush.  Ridges  nearly 
barren,  a  little  mesquite,  etc.,  prickley  pear  and  other  cacti. 
Soil  frequently  of  broken  rock.   No  grass  to  amount  to  much. 

Followed  trail  6  or  7  miles  and  then  turned  off  and  took 
another  valley  to  avoid  meeting  the  mail  carrier  who  I  knew 
would  come  along  soon.  Came  out  at  Indian  camp.  Told  an 
Indian  I  was  hungiy  and  wanted  to  buy  some  flour.  He  told 
me  to  dismount  (I  understood  by  signs)  and  told  his  squaw 
to  cook  me  something.  One  of  the  squaws  gave  me  some  acorns 
ready  shelled.  To  shell  them  they  have  a  stone  about  12  by  16 
inches  hollowed  a  little  on  upper  surface.  The  acorns  are 
placed  on  the  flat  stone  and  the  squaw  takes  another  stone 
oval  in  shape  and  weighing  perhaps  5  pounds,  and  rolls  the 
nuts,  thus  breaking  the  shells.  Afterwards  they  are  winnowed 
by  tossing  in  a  fiypan.  I  suppose  these  stones  are  the  same 
they  grind  their  corn  with.  The  squaw  first  mentioned  baked 
me  3  large  tortias  and  made  a  quart  of  cornmeal  gruel,  a 
bountiful  repast  of  which  I  could  eat  only  a  portion.  The  In- 
dian explained  that  he  had  but  a  ver>'  little  sugar  and  could 
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give  me  none  for  the  gruel.  I  have  him  2  nickels  and  2  silver 
10  cent  pieces,  and  he  gave  me  my  meal  and  about  a  quart  of 
flour.  I  skinned  several  birds  there  and  then  came  down  to 
the  Gila  River  and  skinned  three  more,  8  in  all. 

Then  I  saddled  again  and  came  over  and  camped  about  1/2 
mile  from  Goodwin  Station  where  my  dog  was  stolen.  Camped 
about  6  o'clock.  Sky  cloudy  and  commenced  raining,  so  I  pre- 
pared for  it,  fastening  one  corner  of  my  poncho  to  the  low  limb 
of  a  tree  and  the  other  3  corners  to  the  ground.  Under  this  I 
spread  my  saddle  blankets  and  overcoat  for  a  bed,  with  the 
saddle  at  the  head  for  a  pillow%  After  dark  I  made  a  small  fire 
where  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  station  and  cooked  some 
coffee  and  some  bread  and  bacon.  A  drizzling  rain  continued 
for  about  half  the  night,  but  I  slept  pretty  well  considering 
my  cramped  position  and  damp  clothes. 

Wednesday,  August  30  — 

Up  at  daylight  and  cooked  some  bread  and  coffee  and  the 
quail  I  shot  yesterday.  Then  I  started  through  the  bushes 
toward  the  station.  Went  within  150  yards  and  lay  down  under 
a  bush  and  remained  there  until  about  10  o'clock.  I  thought 
that  if  Beech  was  at  the  station  and  running  loose  he  would 
scent  me  and  come  to  where  I  lay.  I  then  crawled  up  to  with- 
in 30  feet  of  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek  and  where  I 
could  see  part  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  station.  Sev- 
eral persons  crossed  and  2  Indians  came  within  15  feet  of 
where  I  lay.  I  saw  nor  heard  nothing  of  the  dog,  and  when  the 
men  went  into  dinner  I  went  out  to  where  I  could  see  the  front 
of  the  station  and  then  went  back  to  camp. 

For  the  past  two  days  I  have  had  a  headache,  brought  on, 
I  suppose,  by  eating  prickly  pears,  sleeping  in  wet  clothes,  etc. 
This  forenoon  I  felt  worse  than  usual,  and  fearing  that  I 
might  have  an  attack  of  fever  I  took  a  small  dose  of  quinine, 
which  I  carry  in  my  pocketbook  as  a  preventitive.  When  I  got 
to  camp  I  thought  I  was  hungry  and  ate  two  tortias  and  a  slice 
of  bacon.  It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  soon  became  decidedly 
sick.  I  was  weak  and  stupid  for  my  joints  were  stiff.  Was 
sick  at  my  stomach  and  had  a  splitting  headache  and  a  high 
fever,  also  kidney  trouble.   Pulse  beat  100  strokes  to  the  min- 
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ute  ("minute"  has  a  line  drawn  through  it  and  "second"  writ- 
ten above.)  I  lay  on  my  blankets  in  a  half  stupor  all  the  after- 
noon and  by  evening  feeling  a  little  better  I  raised  up  and  went 
over  to  an  Indian  cornfield  and  got  some  roasting  ears.  Made 
a  small  fire  and  put  some  dried  apples  on  to  cook,  but  ate  no 
supper.  Pulse  had  gone  down  to  65  but  my  head  ached  as  badly 
as  ever. 

Thursday,  August  31  — 

Slept  moderately  well,  but  think  I  must  have  been  partly 
delirious  as  I  had  some  very  strange  notions  about  my  bed 
whenever  I  aw^oke  during  the  night.  The  fever  seemed  to  have 
left  me,  but  the  headache  not.  Took  a  dose  of  quinine.  Did  not 
feel  hungry  so  cooked  no  breakfast,  but  nibbled  a  little  dried 
beef  (thought  perhaps  the  salt  in  it  would  cure  the  headache) 
and  drank  the  water  off  the  dried  apples.  At  nine  o'clock  I 
saddled  and  rode  through  the  bushes  for  2  or  3  miles  and  then 
took  the  road  striking  south  which  I  supposed  led  to  Camp 
Goodwin.  The  day  was  exceedingly  warm  and  I  suffered  a 
great  deal.  I  had  neglected  to  fill  my  canteen  and  became  veiy 
thirsty,  also  very  hungry  and  my  back  and  bowels  were  sore 
and  I  felt  so  weak  I  could  hardly  sit  on  my  mule.  At  noon, 
when  I  was  nearly  famished  and  thought  it  strange  I  did  not 
come  to  the  post  I  met  a  mail  carrier  who  told  me  I  had  taken 
the  road  to  Grant,  and  was  twice  as  far  from  Goodwin  as  when 
I  left  the  station.  He  gave  me  a  drink  from  his  canteen  and 
I  turned  back  to  the  camp  I  had  left  in  the  morning,  which  I 
reached  at  dusk.  I  drank  nearly  2  quarts  of  w^ater  and  ate 
some  salt  beef,  but  was  too  tired  to  cook  supper.  Large  rattle- 
snake in  camp. 

Priday,  September  1  — 

Cooked  a  quail  I  shot  yesterday,  some  coffee  and  some 
l3read.  Feeling  quite  well  except  a  little  weak.  I  started  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  proper  road  to  Camp  Goodwin,  which  I 
reached  25  minutes  after  7  miles.  Road  through  barren  coun- 
try with  only  a  few  mesquite  bushes.  One  mile  from  river. 
Very  hot.  Went  to  Sutler's  tent  and  bought  a  bottle  of  Jamaica 
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Ging-er  for  75  cents  to  put  in  my  drinking  water.  Went  to 
cook's  tent  to  buy  some  bread  but  they  had  none  to  sell.  The 
cook  gave  me  a  handful  of  hard  tack  which  was  the  only  din- 
ner I  had. 

Went  to  the  officer's  tent  and  presented  my  letter  from 
Prof.  Baird  to  the  commanding  officer.  They  seemed  to  dis- 
trust me  at  first  because  of  my  hard  appearance,  but  after  a 
little  conversation  it  was  all  right.  I  was  introduced  by  the 
commanding  officer,  Cap't  Bailey,  to  Lieut.  Scott,  Adj.,  Lieut. 
Pitcher,  Quartermaster,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Eddy,  Surgeon,  all 
pleasant  gentlemen.  The  doctor  invited  me  into  his  tent, 
showed  me  a  "Wheeler  Report,"  and  seemed  quite  interested  in 
all  I  told  him  about  birds,  etc.  The  day  was  exceedingly  hot, 
particularly  the  afternoon.  I  never  experienced  anything  like 
it.  The  air  seemed  like  the  air  from  a  furnace  and  fairly 
scorched  the  flesh. 

I  had  another  fever  and  felt  veiy  badly,  could  scarcely 
stand.  At  evening  I  made  known  my  condition  to  Dr.  Eddy  and 
he  took  me  under  his  wing  directly.  Ordered  a  hospital  bed 
brought  to  his  tent  for  me.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  felt 
somewhat  better. 

Saturday,  September  2  — 

Remained  quietly  in  camp  all  day  nearly.  In  the  after- 
noon the  two  Lts.,  the  Dr.,  and  myself  went  down  to  the  river 
bathing.  I  found  on  returning,  in  going  to  where  my  mule  had 
been  tied  that  he  had  gnawed  his  rope  and  gone  off. 

Sundaj^  September  3  — 

I  intended  to  have  started  back  to  camp  today  but  could 
not  get  the  mule.  Lt.  Scott  detailed  a  man  to  assist  me  in 
finding  him.  The  man  and  I  walked  a  long  distance  without 
finding  him,  but  on  returning  to  camp  found  him  there  with  a 
jenny.  He  would  not  let  me  get  within  100  yards  of  him  and 
I  had  to  let  him  go,  hoping  to  catch  him  when  the  Gov.  stock 
came  in.  Took  a  bath  in  the  afternoon  with  the  party  of  yes- 
terday. In  the  evening  could  not  find  the  mule. 
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Monday,  September  4  — 

Started  out  this  morning  at  4:30  o'clock  on  foot  to  look 
for  my  mule,  but  after  two  hours  hunt  without  finding  him  re- 
turned and  had  breakfast.  I  stayed  about  the  tent  all  day, 
reading  part  of  the  time  in  some  illustrated  papers  and  part 
in  Dicken's  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  In  the  evening  the  herder 
told  me  about  seeing  the  mule  below  camp.  Cap't  Scott  offered 
me  a  horse  to  hunt  him  on,  but  I  decided  to  wait  until  morning. 
We  had  no  bath  today.  I  presume  when  I  return  to  Colorado  I 
shall  blame  myself  for  not  collecting  during  the  time  I  am  here 
instead  of  reading  and  taking  things  easy.  This  is  my  excuse. 
Having  but  just  recovered  (still  convalescent)  from  the  fever 
I  feel  quite  weak  and  very  much  indisposed.  Moreover,  the  Dr. 
recommended  me  not  to  be  out  in  the  sun.  The  only  parts  of 
the  day  when  it  is  pleasant  out  of  the  shade  are  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  and  at  these  times  when  I  have  been  out  I 
have  found  only  a  very  few  birds  about  and  these  not  especially 
desirable.  The  most  common  are  Abert's  Finches,  but  these 
are  very  wild  and  moulting  badly. 

Tuesday,  September  5  — 

Took  a  horse  this  morning  and  hunted  for  mj^  mule  two 
hours  before  breakfast,  but  got  no  trace.  The  herder  of  the 
Gov.  stock  promised  to  find  him  and  bring  him  in  at  night. 
At  noon  he  brought  me  word  that  a  ranchman  three  miles  be- 
low camp  had  caught  the  mule,  harnessed  him  with  another 
and  driven  them  to  the  Station,  but  that  when  he  returned  in 
the  evening  he  (herder)  would  bring  him  to  camp  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

At  dinner  time  a  man  drove  through  camp  with  my  dog 
Beech  under  the  wagon.  I  was  at  table  and  my  attention  was 
called  by  Lt.  Pitcher.  I  ran  to  the  door  of  the  tent  and  whist- 
led, then  borrowed  Lt.  Scott's  revolver  and  gave  chase.  Scott 
and  the  Dr.  followed  and  told  me  to  take  a  mule  that  stood 
ready  saddled.  I  caught  up  with  the  man  in  about  two  miles, 
demanded  the  dog  and  he  gave  him  up.  The  dog  was  tired 
and  used  up,  eyes  and  nose  full  of  dust.  I  gave  him  a  meal  of 
raw  meat. 
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In  the  afternoon  Scott,  Pitcher,  Hayes  (the  sutler)  and  1 
took  a  bath  and  afterwards  visited  the  Clanton's  melon  patch. 
The  rest  had  some  splendid  watermelons  and  I  found  a  couple 
of  indifferent  muskmelons.  Have  been  reading  most  of  the  day 
in  Dr.  Eddy's  surgical  books.  He  made  me  a  present  this  even- 
ing of  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  I  offered  him  $5  to  put  into  the 
mess  treasury  but  he  refused  to  take  it. 

Wednesday,  September  6  — 

Up  at  4:30  o'clock  and  prepared  for  starting  back  to 
Black  River,  which  I  did  at  8  o'clock  after  breakfast.  Pitcher 
gave  me  a  large  piece  of  meat  for  the  dog.  Reached  Cottonwood 
about  two  o'clock  and  cooked  dinner,  coffee,  meat,  and  tortia, 
or  bread  without  baking  powder.  Traveled  on  and  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Gila  Mountains  at  dusk  and  camped  under  a 
ledge  of  rock  where  I  camped  one  night  on  returning  from  my 
last  trip.   Ate  no  supper. 

Thursday,  September  7  — 

Cooked  for  breakfast  coffee,  tortia  and  quail  I  shot  yes- 
terday. Started  at  6:30  o'clock,  reached  Ash  Creek  in  about  3 
hours.  Found  the  bird  skins  I  left  on  the  way  down  and  rode 
on.  Camped  for  dinner  at  the  summit  where  I  had  left  the 
first  two  skins  on  the  down  trip.  The  warbler  had  its  feet 
eaten  off  by  ants  but  otherwise  they  were  all  right.  This  is 
about  20  miles  from  my  last  camp  and  10  miles  to  Black  River. 
Rode  on  at  about  4:30  o'clock  and  reached  my  camp  on  Black 
River  soon  after  dark,  where  I  found  Williams  and  everything 
all  right.  He  had  a  pitiful  tale  to  tell  about  the  lonesome  time 
he  had  had  and  the  trial  with  the  hail  storm,  etc. 

So  far  as  the  dog  is  concerned  my  trip  has  been  a  success, 
but  I  have  collected  but  16  skins  of  birds.  Except  while  at 
Camp  Goodv^in  had  a  pretty  rough  time.  Many  of  the  desirable 
birds  that  were  common  on  the  last  trip  were  hardly  seen  at 
all  this  trip  and  many  that  I  did  want  were  moulting.  While 
at  Goodwin  Station  I  did  not  want  to  attract  notice  by  shoot- 
ing. At  Camp  Goodwin  birds  were  scarce  and  I  was  indis- 
posed, and  along  the  road  I  did  not  want  to  delay  to  chase 
birds. 


AX  OFFICIAL  REPORT 

(From  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  Geographical  Ex- 
plorations and  Survej^s  West  of  the  100th  Meridian.  Lieut. 
George  M.  Wheeler,  pp.  150-153,  1875). 

III.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  obsei'\^ed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Aiken,  Assistant. 

My  operations  for  the  season  of  1874  commenced  at  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado,  on  the  23rd  of  July. 

Few  mammals  were  noted  from  this  locality,  but  several 
species  were  very  abundant.  Of  these,  the  prairie  dog  (Sper- 
mophihis  (Cynomys)  ludovicicmus)  were  most  numerous,  but 
coyotes,  swifts,  badgers,  hares,  and  rabbits  were  also  common. 
I  was  interested  to  see  at  Pueblo,  a  cub  of  the  grizzly  bear, 
(Ursns  ferox),  which  had  been  captured  in  the  adjacent 
Greenhorn  Mountains.  This  settles  the  doubts  heretofore  ex- 
isting as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  bear  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Ornithological  collecting  at  Pueblo  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Much  of  the  river  bottom,  once  cultivated,  was  now  des- 
titute of  any  vegetation  save  weeds,  and  the  unfenced  groves 
of  cottonwoods  had  been  stripped  of  their  undergrowth,  so 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  feathered  tribe,  by  the  vari- 
ous herds  of  stock  that  daily  resorted  to  them  for  shelter  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
was  shriveled  by  the  intense  heat  and  laden  with  dust,  pre- 
senting anything  but  a  tempting  resort  for  the  timber-loving 
species. 

Two  weeks  of  careful  scrutiny  in  this  locality  revealed  the 
presence  of  about  fifty  species  of  birds,  all  of  which  had  doubt- 
less bred  in  the  vicinity,  as  in  most  cases  the  old  birds  were 
found  in  attendance  upon  their  young.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  no  eggs  whatever  were  obtained,  and  in  only 
three  or  four  instances  were  birds  found  so  young  as  to  be  un- 
able to  fly.  Several  species  were  evidently  preparing  for  their 
southern  migration. 

Six  or  seven  species  were  veiy  abundant,  of  which  were 
the  red-winged  and  Brewer's  blackbirds;  also  the  doves  and 
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grass  finches  (vesper  sparrows,  Pooecetes  g7'ci7nineus  con- 
finis).  These  frequent  the  more  open  ground.  In  every  clump 
of  the  larger  trees,  dozens  of  the  handsome,  but  noisy,  red- 
headed woodpeckers  made  themselves  conspicuous ;  and  in  the 
more  sheltered  groves,  the  short-legged  pee  wee,  (western 
wood  peewee,  Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni)  outnum- 
bered all  other  birds.  The  kingbirds  and  Arkansas  flycatchers 
(Arkansas  kingbird)  also  were  quite  common  among  the  scat- 
tered timber,  the  latter  uttering  its  discordant  notes  from  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  Among  the  more  interesting  birds 
noticed  here  were  the  black-headed  and  blue  grosbeaks,  long- 
tailed  mocker  (Minuis  polyglottos  var.  caudatus)  (western 
mockingbird,  M.  p.  lencoptemis) ,  Arkansas-finch  {CJvrysomi- 
tris  23o.i^(stris)  (Sinmis  psaltria  psaltria) ,  and  the  savannah- 
sparrow,  the  last  species,  which  is  identical  with  the  eastern 
passercidus,  being  here  found  breeding  for  the  first  time  in 
Colorado.  A  nest  of  Swainson's  buzzard  was  found  containing 
newly  hatched  young  as  late  as  the  first  of  August,  being  an 
instance  of  the  irregularity  of  breeding  in  this  bird,  which 
frequently  lays  its  eggs  as  early  as  the  15th  of  April. 

Of  reptiles  seven  or  eight  representatives  were  found,  and 
nine  or  ten  fishes,  but  the  insect  class  was  represented  in  a 
superlative  degree.  An  examination  of  the  rank  gro^vth  of 
vegetation  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  river  bottom  revealed 
hymenoptera,  lepidoptera,  diptera,  coleoptera,  hemiptera,  and 
orthoptera,  in  varieties  and  numbers  that  were  not  equaled  at 
any  point  subsequently  visited. 

Leaving  Pueblo  on  the  5th  of  August,  our  route  lay  to  the 
southward,  along  the  base  of  the  Greenhorn  Range  to  Badito, 
thence  over  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  to  Fort  Garland, 
which  was  reached  on  the  14th.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
birds  noticed  on  the  plains,  were  the  mountain  mockingbird, 
{Oreosco'ptes  montamis) ,  long-billed  curlew,  and  the  burrow- 
ing owls  {Speotyto  cmiicularia,  var.  hypogaea) ,  the  latter  be- 
ing found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  prairie-dog  towns.  They  are 
found  standing  on  the  mounds  of  dirt  before  prarie-dog 
holes,  and  are  remarkably  sharp-sighted  and  wary  for  birds 
of  their  family,  it  often  being  difficult  to  get  within  long  gun- 
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shot  of  them.  On  being  disturbed  they  rise  with  a  chattering 
cry,  and  fly  a  short  distance,  then  resuming  tlieir  watch  from 
another  mound.  When  wounded,  they  take  refuge  in  the  near- 
est hole,  from  which  it  is  useless  to  try  to  secure  them.  The 
story  so  widely  circulated,  which  gives  this  bird  the  credit  of 
living  peaceably  in  the  same  hole  with  rattlesnakes  and  prai- 
rie-dogs, must  be  taken  with  a  liberal  grain  of  allowance.  It 
is  true  that  owls,  snakes,  and  rabbits  live  in  holes  dug  by  the 
prairie-dogs,  but  only  in  deserted  ones;  and  after  three  sea- 
sons of  observations  of  these  animals,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  sin- 
gle indication  that  any  two  of  them  live  together  in  the  same 
burrow.  The  den  of  the  burrowing  owl  may  be  recognized 
among  a  thousand  prairie-dog  holes  by  the  piles  of  bird  dung 
at  its  entrance.  As  we  entered  the  pinon-clad  hills  at  Badito, 
a  number  of  birds  were  seen,  which  had  not  been  previously 
met  with;  among  other,  the  noisy  and  restless  pinon-jay 
(Gymnokitta  cyanocephala)  (Cyanocephalus  cyanocephahis) , 
which  was  seen  scattering  along,  from  one  hill  to  another  in 
flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  birds.  In  proportion  as  we  advanced 
higher  into  the  mountains,  wild-bird  life  diminished,  and  at 
the  altitude  of  10,000  feet  we  missed  nearly  all  the  low-land 
species,  and  found  in  their  stead  such  birds  as  the  long-crested 
jay,  green-tailed  and  Lincoln's  finches,  and  the  merry  little 
mountain  titmice.  The  13th  of  August,  spent  in  ornithological 
observations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  only 
brought  to  light  about  a  dozen  species  of  birds,  most  of  these 
were  apparently  migrating,  and  the  entire  absence  of  others 
from  their  favorite  summer-haunts  showed  that  they  had  al- 
ready left  for  the  south. 

Descending  to  the  altitude  of  about  7,000  feet,  at  Fort 
Garland,  the  scarcity  of  many  birds  that  had  been  common  at 
the  same  altitude  along  the  eastern  foot-hills  was  remarked, 
among  them  the  black-headed  grosbeak,  long-tailed  chat,  lazuli 
finch,  and  arctic  towhee  (mountain  towhee,  Pipilo  maculatus 
viontanus),  which  were  either  rare  or  entirely  wanting.  At 
this  place,  numbers  of  rufous-backed  hummers  were  observed 
along  the  creek  bottoms,  where  they  had  doubtless  halted  in 
their  migration  southward.  The  capture  of  this  species  at  this 
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place  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  for,  althought  it  has  been 
reported  as  occurring  here,  I  think  there  is  no  authentic  in- 
stance of  its  capture  in  the  territory  on  record.  The  creeks  of 
the  vicinity,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  are  abundantly  stocked  with  trout  {Salmo  pleuriti- 
cns) ,  and  evidences  of  beaver  are  seen  everywhere  in  the 
stumps  of  the  trees  cut  down  by  them.  At  one  point  on  Ute 
Creek,  I  noticed  a  number  of  trees,  from  8  to  12  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  had  been  felled  by  these  singular  animals,  and 
apparently  without  design;  for  they  lay  just  where  they  had 
fallen  and  even  the  smaller  twigs  had  not  been  disturbed.  On 
the  small  streams  in  the  mountains,  to  the  eastward  of  Fort 
Garland,  where  several  days  were  passed,  the  devices  of  the 
beaver  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  water  were  constantly  seen 
in  the  form  of  dams,  which  were  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
form  a  succession  of  small  ponds,  and  water  flowing  over  the 
dam  of  one  only  to  fall  into  the  basin  of  another. 

In  these  mountains,  the  signs  of  bear  and  elk  were  seen 
in  different  places  and  numbers  of  the  mule-deer  (Cervus 
macrotis)  were  seen.  The  sprightly  little  four-lined  squirrel 
(Tamias  striata)  (Entamias  quadrivittatus  quadrivittus) 
scampered  before  us  as  we  forced  our  way  along  the  pathless 
mountain-sides,  and  Richardson's  squirrel  (Sciurus  richard- 
SGiii)  {Fremont's  squirrel,  Sciurms  fremonti)  barked  saucily 
at  us  from  his  retreat  in  the  thick-foliaged  sprucetree.  A 
weasel  and  two  or  three  species  of  mice,  among  the  latter  the 
curious  kangaroo,  or  jumping-mouse,  were  also  noticed.  The 
scarcity  of  birds  here  was  probably  due  largely  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  Among  the  willows  that  fringe  the  stream,  the 
green-tailed  finch  (green-tailed  towhee,  Oberholseria  chloru- 
ra),  and  MacGillivray's  warbler  found  shelter,  and,  as  they 
were  now  moulting,  were  more  than  usually  shy.  Sometimes 
the  harsh,  grating  notes  of  Clark's  nutcracker,  uttered  far  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  the  shrill  cry  of  the  red-tailed 
hawk  sailing  overhead,  broke  the  death-like  stillness,  and  a 
troop  of  mountain  tits  or  rubj^  kinglets  flitting  through  the 
forest,  and  perhaps  a  flock  of  the  gray-headed  snow-birds 
(Junco  caniceps) ,  relieved  it  temporarily  of  its  solitude.   On 
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two  or  three  occasions  covies  of  dusky-grouse  were  flushed, 
the  birds  taking  refuge  in  the  tall  spruce-trees,  where  they 
would  stupidly  sit  with  outstretched  necks  until  brought  down 
by  the  shot-gun. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  countiy  that  formed  my 
collecting  field  during  three-fourths  of  the  season;  rugged 
spruce  and  aspen  clad  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,000 
to  12,000  feet;  and  the  birds  and  mammals  here  noticed  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  only  forms  found  in  such  localities. 

My  visit  to  the  above  mountains  was  attended  with  one 
excellent  result,  the  detection  of  the  band-tailed  pigeon  {Co- 
lumba  fasciata)  at  the  western  base  of  the  Spanish  Peaks. 
This  bird,  a  prize  to  obtain  at  any  locality,  had  never  previous- 
ly been  obtained,  or  its  existence  even  expected  in  Colorado. 
Several  were  seen  at  this  place,  and  later  in  the  season,  Sep- 
tember 20,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  them  again 
in  considerable  numbers  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  town  of 
Del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  latter  place,  a  flock  of 
twenty  of  these  pigeons  was  found,  and  I  learned  from  per- 
sons living  in  the  vicinity  that  the  same  birds  were  noticed 
throughout  the  summer;  so  they  had  doubtless  raised  their 
young  there.  In  their  habits  they  resemble  the  common  wild 
pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratornis) .  They  fly  in  compact  flock, 
and  frequent  both  conifers  of  the  mountains  and  the  cotton- 
wood  groves  of  the  river-bottoms,  though  apparently  prefer- 
ring the  latter.  On  the  Rio  Grande,  they  were  feeding  greedily 
upon  a  small  white  beriy  that  grew  abundantly  upon  the 
river-bank. 

Leaving  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Garland, 
our  party  proceeded  southward  and  westward,  through  the 
great  San  Luis  Valley,  and  then  ascended  the  Conejos  River 
to  its  source.  The  sage  plains  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  were  fre- 
quented by  numerous  migrating  sparrows,  the  most  abundant 
among  which  were  the  little  Brewer's  sparrows ;  and  the  most 
interesting,  because  not  previously  noticed  in  eastern  Colorado 
were  the  Bell's  finches  {Poospiza  belli  var.  nevadensis)  (Am- 
phispiza  nevade7isis  nevadensis,  northern  sage  sparrow),  of 
which  two  flocks  were  seen,  though  owing  to  their  shyness, 
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and  my  lack  of  time,  only  one  specimen  was  secured.  On  a 
high  barren  plain,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sin- 
gle specimen  of  Baird's  sparrow  (Centronyx  {AmmodraTrms) 
bairdi)  was  seen  and  obtained;  an  interesting  capture,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  has,  during  the  past  two  years 
proved  an  abundant  species  in  Dakota  and  Arizona.  In  the 
Conejos  canon,  Townsend's  warbler,  a  little-known  bird,  and 
new  to  this  section,  was  secured.  It  was  in  company  with  a 
flock  of  California  nuthatches,  (Sitta  ptosilla  var.  pygmaea) 
(Sitta  pygmaea,  pigmy  nuthatch)  in  the  spruce-timbers  bor- 
dering the  valley.  Although  this  species  was  met  with  on  only 
one  other  occasion,  I  am  lead  to  believe  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon during  the  migrations  in  the  mountains  of  Western  Colo- 
rado.   (It  is  a  common  species  in  the  mountains.   E.  R.  W.) 

In  the  valley  of  the  Conejos  River,  several  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  were  abundant.  Foxes  were  daily  seen,  and  bands  of 
deer  and  antelope  were  on  several  occasions  surprised  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  party.  Beaver  were  very  plentiful,  as 
also  minks  and  several  smaller  mammals.  The  largest  trout 
caught  during  the  season,  measured  2II/2  inches  in  length,  was 
taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Conejos. 

Far  up  on  Summit  Peak,  where  this  river  has  its  source, 
the  common  woodchuck  {Arctomys  empetra)  (park  marmot, 
Mai'mota  flaviventris  luteola)  were  numerous,  living  in  bur- 
rows and  crevices  among  the  masses  of  loose  rocks;  and  the 
rocky  slides  were  the  homes  of  conies,  {Lagomys  princips) 
(Ochotona  saxatilis  saxatilis) . 

Above  the  line  of  timber,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  a 
very  interesting  bird,  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan,  was  found 
in  large  numbers.  One  flock  of  twenty-five,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  were  seen,  from  which  fourteen  birds  were  killed  in  a 
short  time.  They  were  very  unsuspicious,  and  would  some- 
times run  along  the  ground  before  me  like  a  domestic  fowl, 
but,  after  once  being  flushed,  and  thoroughly  frightened,  they 
would  lie  so  close  in  the  scant  cover  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  them. 

Another  interesting  bird  obtained  in  the  same  place  was 
Allen's  finch  (brown-capped  rosy  finch)  (Leucosticte  atistra- 
lis.) 
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On  the  5th  of  September  we  arrived  at  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colo.,  which  point  was  made  the  headquarters  of  our  party  for 
two  weeks  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  reconnoiter  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  zoological  specimens.  About  eighty  spe- 
cies of  birds,  including  those  observed  on  a  trip  to  the  Gallinas 
Mountains,  were  observed  within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles.  The 
country  which  this  short  trip  covered  was  more  interesting  to 
an  ornithologist  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent  visited  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  time  could 
not  have  been  spent  there.  Nothing  new  was  taken,  but  the 
character  of  the  country  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  birds, 
and  both  land  and  water  species  were  numerous. 

Abundant  evidence  was  had  of  bear  and  black-tailed  and 
white-tailed  deer  all  through  this  section,  but  the  smaller  mam- 
mals were  sparsely  represented ;  even  the  little  chipping  squir- 
rel, which  had  been  so  common,  and  which  we  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  a  component  part  of  the  wilderness,  w^e  seldom 
saw  here.  Owing  probably  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there 
were  very  few  insects;  but  several  interesting  species  of  fish 
were  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

We  left  Pagosa  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  returned 
to  Pueblo  by  way  of  Del  Norte  and  Fort  Garland.  One  day 
was  passed  at  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  a  series  of  marshes  and  al- 
kaline ponds  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Garland,  which  of- 
fer attractions  to  water-birds  unsurpassed  by  any  other  spot 
in  Colorado.  At  this  season,  October  2,  I  found  large  numbers 
of  water-fowl  congregated  about  them.  Along  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  larger  ponds,  flocks  of  Baird's  sandpipers  and  avocets 
found  abundant  food,  for  in  all  these  alkaline  waters  are  myr- 
iads of  small  marine  insects.  The  marshes  swamied  with 
ducks,  of  which  there  were  nine  or  ten  species,  and  in  the  open 
water  rafts  of  beautiful  snow-geese  floated  serenely.  Besides 
the  snow-geese,  three  others  were  common,  which,  although 
seen  only  from  a  distance,  I  have  little  doubt  were  respective- 
ly: Anser  albifrons  var.  gamheli,  (white-fronted  goose),  Bran- 
ta  canadensis  (Canada  goose),  and  Branta  canadensis  var. 
hutchinsi  (Hutchins'  goose.)  On  the  shores  of  the  largest  lake, 
which  is  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  I  saw  a  singular 
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sight — the  bleached  skeletons  of  numerous  ducks,  mainly  of 
the  species  Erismatura  mhida  (ruddy  duck),  half  buried  in 
the  dry  sand.  I  can  only  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  sup- 
posing that  an  epidemic  had  prevailed  among  the  ducks  dur- 
ing the  previous  spring. 

The  journey  from  Fort  Garland  to  Pueblo  being  by  stage, 
few  opportunities  for  collecting  were  afforded  after  leaving 
the  former  place. 

The  results  of  my  season's  collecting,  as  a  whole,  were 
perhaps  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Our  party  being  more  particularly  a  topograph- 
ical one,  and  natural-history  collections  a  subordinate  consid- 
eration, the  collector  labored  under  disadvantages,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  give  any  particular  locality  full  attention;  and 
usually  the  only  time  available  for  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens obtained  during  the  day's  march  was  at  night,  by  a 
candle's  dim  light.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  the  country 
survey  this  year  was  an  elevated  mountainous  tract,  which, 
although  well  watered  and  rich  in  vegetation,  was  owing 
largely,  I  think,  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  almost  destitute 
of  animal  life  in  many  places.    Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  E.  Aiken. 
Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


FOUR  SHORT  NOTES  ON  BIRDS 

I.   The  Song  of  the  White-bellied  Wren  (Baird's  Wren). 

Thryomanes  hewicki  eremophiliis 

A  clear,  sweet  musical  little  song  with  none  of  the  harsh 
and  lugubrious  accents  in  the  song  of  the  Parkman's  Wren.  It 
is  more  characteristic  of  a  small  sparrow  than  of  wrens  gen- 
erally. The  alarm  note  is  a  sharp  chirp  or  chip.  They  also 
have  a  sharp  buzzing  scold  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Park- 
man's  Wren.  Habits  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  latter 
bird,  and  owing  to  the  longer  tail  and  slenderer  form  it  is 
quite  a  different  appearing  bird.  Frequents,  pinons,  cedars, 
live  oaks,  and  bushes,  not  favoring  brushy  localities  like  the 
Parkman's.  After  the  young  are  able  to  fly  they  band  in  roving 
flocks,  often  in  company  with  titmice,  warblers  or  sparrows. 
First  seen  near  Deer  Spring,  A.  T.  Common  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Apache  (July  30,  '76).  Has  notes  resembling  the  cluck 
of  a  turkey. 

II.    Peucaea  var.  boucardi  (now  Aimophil^  ruficeps  scotti, 
Scott's  Sparrow.) 

First  found  in  the  White  Mountains,  A.  T.,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Willow  Spring.  In  contradiction  to  Mr.  Henshaw  it  is 
sometimes  found  among  the  pines.  The  true  home  is  in  a  se- 
cluded little  ravine  opening  into  a  larger  ravine  or  canon,  and 
if  the  latter  contains  a  stream,  so  much  the  better.  I  have 
found  them  breeding,  however,  several  miles  from  any  water. 
I  have  never  found  them  anywhere  where  was  not  the  coarse 
mountain  bunch  grass  of  the  country  growing.  A  few  low 
bushes  and  perhaps  an  old  dead  fallen  tree  are  usually  pres- 
ent in  this  sparrow's  home.  H.  speaks  of  its  habits  as  re- 
minding him  of  the  song  sparrow.  They  are  not  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  latter  bird  but  not  more  like  them  than  other 
birds.  The  form,  color,  and  general  appearance  and  its  haunts 
suggest  the  song  sparrow.  Some  of  its  motions  are  generally 
wren-like.  It  has  also  suggested  to  me  the  Pipilos,  and  more 
especially  chlonira. 

—48— 
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If  I  am  walking  near  where  one  is  feeding  in  the  grass  it 
mounts  upon  a  log  or  the  under  branches  of  a  tree  to  see  what 
is  going  on,  where  he  remains  silent  and  motionless  except 
perhaps  a  jerking  of  the  tail.  If  excited  he  hops  around  un- 
easily with  the  tail  raised  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  if 
frightened  it  dives  into  the  long  grass.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
pursue  them  after  they  are  once  aroused.  I  usually  take  them 
when  they  first  make  their  appearance  whether  it  be  a  long 
or  close  shot.  I  sometimes  find  them  among  the  thick  low  bush- 
es of  the  creek  bottom,  but  think  they  have  only  resorted  to 
such  places  for  water  or  food.  They  never  chipper,  except  the 
young,  and  seldom  chirp.  The  song  is  singularly  like  that  of 
the  Parkman's  Wren,  but  scarcely  so  loud  and  not  so  decided- 
ly harsh  and  lugubrious.    (July  30,  '76) 

III.    HUMMERS 

Frequent  always,  I  think,  a  country  with  more  or  less  tim- 
ber. Usually  breed  late,  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  platy- 
cercus  (in  July).  Rufus  has  young  fully  feathered  by  the  last 
of  July.  At  this  season  they  commence  migrating,  or  at  least 
they  then  become  plentiful  in  localities  where  there  had  pre- 
viously been  none.  Platycercus  found  at  Willow  Spring,  A.  T. 
extremely  abundant  July  8,  but  rarely  met  Math  afterward  to 
August  25.  Rufus  most  abundant  species  in  August  frequent- 
ing open  woods  where  there  are  an  abundance  of  the  tall  red 
honeysuckly-shaped  flowers  (Pentstemon  harhatus  torreyi). 
Moults  about  the  first  of  August  without  becoming  ragged. 
Habit  in  common  with  platycercus  of  chasing  others  of  its 
species.  Said  to  be  pugilistic  but  I  do  not  think  enmity  is  the 
cause,  but  rather  exuberance  of  spirit,  or  a  desire  to  display 
themselves  to  the  females,  or  a  kind  of  sport  of  pastime.  Hum- 
mers are  not  formed  for  offense  or  defense. 

These  demonstrations  accompanied  by  chattering  or  chip- 
pering  very  loud  for  such  small  birds.  Noise  made  by  wings 
of  Rufus  loud  sharp  hum,  approaching  to  that  made  by  platy- 
cercus which  is  a  whizzing  noise  which  can  be  heard  60  to  100 
yards. 

Alexandri  much  less  common,  less  active,  or  pugilistic,  so 
to  speak.   Noise  by  wings  plain  hum.   Female  readily  distin- 
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guished  while  hovering  before  a  flower  by  the  oscillating  (up 
and  down  or  forward  and  backward)  of  the  spread  tp.il,  which 
in  other  species  is  kept  still. 

Calliope  small,  frequents  same  localities  as  preceding,  but 
prefers  different  flowers.  Keeps  low  in  air  and  among  the 
plants  when  it  easily  escapes  notice.  Noise  by  wings  low  hum 
like  that  of  the  large  bumble  bee. 

All  have  the  habit  of  alighting  among  trees,  usually  on 
a  small  dead  twig  of  a  lower  branch.  Veiy  cute  about  hiding. 

IV   MIGRATIONS 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  among  all  ornithologists  that  dur- 
ing the  migrations  and  at  other  seasons  when  birds  are  not 
breeding  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  species  of  diflferent  hab- 
its associated  together  in  the  same  flock.  Yet  the  reason  or 
cause  may  not  have  occurred  to  some.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
birds  raise  but  one  brood  in  a  season,  and  after  these  young 
are  able  to  fly,  the  old  and  their  young  rove  together  until  all 
have  passed  the  autumnal  moult  and  the  season  for  the  south- 
ern migration  comes.  Sometimes  different  families  are  united 
and  thus  large  flocks  are  formed. 

In  flocks  of  some  species  the  different  individuals  keep 
closely  together  and  it  is  noticeable  that  such  species  are  of 
a  noisy  character,  continually  twittering  or  chirping  as  they 
fly  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  food.  Titmice,  nuthatches 
and  most  sparrows  are  of  this  class.  But  there  are  birds  of 
different  habits,  of  which  warblers  are  prominent  members. 
The  flock  feeds  perhaps  quietly  in  a  tree  for  some  time,  when 
some  of  the  members  without  much  chirping  fly  to  a  tree  per- 
haps at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  rest  scatter  along 
after  them.  But  perhaps  some  of  the  little  fellows  are  busy 
over  a  titbit  and  linger  so  long  behind  that  their  mates  fly  on 
and  they  become  lost.  However,  they  are  independent  by  na- 
ture and  being  lost  does  not  cause  them  much  trouble.  They 
continue  hunting  about  for  food  and  travel  on  their  own  hook. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  become  lonely,  and  chancing  to 
meet  a  roving  flock  of  some  species  or  another  they  follow  in 
their  company.  This  is  the  way  of  the  Titmice  and  Nuthatches 
come  to  be  the  leaders  of  birds  of  other  species. 
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Almost  all  birds  are  naturally  of  a  social  and  gregarious 
disposition  during  the  migratory  season  and  they  instinctively 
follow  the  lead  of  a  noisy  bird.  One  often  finds  whole  flocks, 
sometimes  of  several  species,  each  kind  pursuing  the  food 
after  its  own  style,  yet  all  keeping  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
flock  of  chickadees  or  similar  birds.  So  during  the  roving  sea- 
sons one  may  tramp  for  hours  through  a  wood  without  hardly 
seeing  a  feather,  then  suddenly  come  to  a  place  that  is  alive 
with  birds  of  several  species. 

Birds  of  the  warbler  class  are  wide  rangers.  The  young 
travel  with  their  parents  for  a  time,  often  get  astray  before 
they  have  completed  their  fall  moult.  As  illustration  of  how 
birds  may  become  lost  (October  22,  1876)  I  will  mention  that 
in  November,  1869,  I  shot  a  red-eyed  vireo  upon  the  ground 
on  an  open  prairie  in  company  with  a  flock  of  Titlarks !  The 
little  fellow  had  doubtless  been  belated  in  migrating  until  all 
the  rest  of  his  species  had  left  for  the  south.  He  had  prob- 
ably encountered  the  Titlarks  in  air  and  bewildered,  half- 
starved,  and  half  frozen  was  following  them  whither  so  ever 
they  went. 

Now  after  the  young  of  many  kinds  are  hatched  they 
rove  about  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  completion  of  the  moult 
and  gaining  strength  for  the  great  migration.  Some  species 
remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  they  were 
hatched,  while  others  rove  over  the  country  at  random,  or 
strike  for  particular  feeding  grounds.  Sometimes  a  species 
congregates  in  large  numbers  upon  one  ground  and  remain 
there  for  weeks,  then  all  start  south  together.  While  roving 
prior  to  the  fall  migration  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  birds 
are  as  liable  to  move  north  as  in  any  other  direction,  and  at 
such  times  some  southern  varieties  may  be  found  farther 
north  than  at  any  other  season.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
birds  should  do  this  regularly  in  order  to  hasten  the  moult.  A 
warm  climate  is  much  less  favorable  to  the  growth  of  either 
plumage  or  pelage  than  a  cold.  Migrations  from  a  low  to  a 
high  altitude  would  have  the  same  effect  and  doubtless  occur. 
In  other  cases  I  think  the  moult  is  hastened  by  the  birds  keep- 
ing in  thick  bushes  or  grass  near  the  ground  where  it  is  moist 
and  cool. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  DIARY 

(The  following  was  in  a  note  book,  evidently  the  beginning 
of  a  diary,  but  not  continued.) 

Cedar  Springs,  A.  T.,  Tuesday, 
June  27,  1876 

Having  put  my  kettle  of  apple  sauce  on  the  fire  to  cook, 
I  will  begin  the  task  of  writing  from  memory  a  few  notes  on 
my  trip  from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  though  how  well  I  shall 
succeed  I  cannot  tell.  First  then,  the  object  of  the  trip  is  the 
collection  of  specimens  of  bird  skins  and  eggs  in  Arizona,  and 
particularly  in  that  part  of  Arizona  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp 
Apache  and  the  White  Mountains.  After  much  time  and  trou- 
ble spent  in  preparing  my  boxes  for  the  reception  of  speci- 
mens and  in  other  outfitting  I  finally  started  on  Monday  P.M., 
May  8,  1876,  with  two  companions.  Prof.  Dills  and  Ed.  Rice, 
the  latter  a  boy  of  14  years  who  had  accompanied  me  on  a 
collecting  trip  the  previous  spring. 

Mr.  Dills,  a  young  man  who  has  traveled  three  years  in 
S.  A.,  late  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Col- 
lege and  a  person  of  much  ability,  was  to  have  accompanied 
me  upon  the  entire  trip,  but  receiving  a  few  days  before  our 
departure  an  advantagous  business  offer  in  the  East,  decided 
to  accept  and  give  up  the  Arizona  trip. 

I  shipped  by  rail  as  far  as  El  Moro,  Colorado,  320  pounds 
of  freight,  but  when  we  were  ready  for  the  start  we  found  on 
weighing  the  whole  load  amounted  to  2000  lbs.,  which  was 
quite  heavy  for  a  span  of  mules  that  weighed  but  1140  in  good 
flesh. 

Starting  out  about  4  P.M.,  I  drove  about  8  miles  in  four 
hours  (Dills  and  Rice  walking  most  of  the  way)  and  camped 
at  a  deserted  log  house  on  the  road.  We  were  all  in  good  spir- 
its and  after  a  pleasant  supper  off  the  lunch  kind  friends  at 
home  had  prepared  we  retired  for  our  first  night's  sleep,  which 
I  believe  was  a  success  all  round. 
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The  next  morning  (Tuesday,  May  9)  we  drove  to  the 
Little  Fountain  Creek,  where  a  stop  of  several  hours  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Magpie's  eggs.  We  secured  about 
40  or  50  of  these,  also  a  set  each  of  Sparrow  Hawks  and  Mc- 
Call's  Owls  (nowAiken's  Screech  Owl)  eggs.  Some  of  the 
Magpie  eggs  were  too  much  incubated  to  be  of  use,  and  most 
of  them  were  subsequently  broken  before  blowing  by  the  jolt- 
ing of  the  wagon.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  ranch, 
Dills  and  Rice  walking  most  of  the  way,  and  myself  also  over 
the  hardest  road.  This  drive  satisfied  me  that  my  mules  were 
too  small  for  my  load,  and  I  settled  reluctantly  into  the  con- 
viction that  my  trip  to  Arizona  would  be  long  and  tedious 
which  conviction  having  been  more  than  fulfilled  thus  far. 
(miles  traveled,  14). 

Wednesday,  May  10,  we  drove  nine  miles  to  Red  Canon, 
where  I  wished  to  make  a  short  stay  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
eggs  of  the  Blue  Crow  (Pinon  Jay).  After  dinner  all  three 
of  our  party  started  on  a  hunt  through  the  pinons  for  the 
above  eggs,  each  going  alone,  but  all  returned  empty-handed 
in  the  evening  except  myself.  I  brought  in  a  nest  of  the  Plum- 
beous Titmouse  (Psaltriparus  'plumheus) ,  containing  5  beau- 
tiful white  fresh  eggs.  I  was  quite  jubilant  over  the  find  as 
the  eggs  are  very  rare  if  not  unknown.  They  have  since  been 
all  broken  and  I  have  only  the  curious  pendant  nest. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  May  11,  it  was  arranged  that 
Dills  and  Ed  should  strike  through  the  pinons  towards  Pu- 
eblo in  order  to  hunt  for  eggs,  while  I  drove  around  by  the 
road  expecting  to  meet  them.  Thinking  that  I  had  traveled 
faster  than  they  I  stopped  when  I  reached  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  road  and  unhitched  the  mules  to  wait  for  them.  Wait- 
ing four  or  five  hours  and  not  seeing  them  I  decided  to  drive 
as  far  as  Turkey  Creek,  7  miles  from  Red  Canon,  though  I 
hardly  imagined  they  could  be  ahead  of  me.  Reaching  the 
creek  a  little  before  dark  I  learned  from  Mr.  Booth  that  they 
had  passed  there  about  noon.  I  started  on  after  them  and 
drove  until  about  8  o'clock,  when  a  thunder  storm  coming  on 
I  camped  in  the  last  clump  of  pinons  before  reaching  Pueblo. 
Distance  traveled  13  miles. 
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About  11  o'clock  next  A.  M.  (Friday,  May  12)  I  drove 
into  Pueblo,  12  miles,  and  found  my  lost  companions,  who 
spoke  in  woeful  terms  of  their  25  mile  march,  which  did  not 
trouble  me  much  as  I  felt  that  they  alone  were  to  blame,  and 
should  have  known  better  than  to  think  I  had  gone  on  and  left 
them.  We  then  drove  to  a  grassy  spot  on  the  Fountain  Creek 
east  of  the  town  and  camped  until  the  next  day.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  at  Pueblo  a  Mr.  Crawford  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  with  whom  I  had  arranged  by  telegraph  to  meet  me 
there,  and  to  accompany  me  on  my  trip,  but  he  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 

Next  forenoon  (Sat.  13th)  we  parted  with  Mr.  Dills,  who 
took  the  eastern  bound  train,  while  Ed  and  I  lightened  our  load 
of  200  lbs.  of  sundries  to  be  shipped  to  El  Moro.  Thus  light- 
ened we  traveled  along  quite  briskly  and  reached  the  St. 
Charles  in  about  4  hours,  where  we  made  a  camp  for  dinner 
and  then  drove  ten  miles  farther  before  dark.  Sunday,  May 
14,  we  drove  to  the  Santa  Clara  before  dinner,  and  after  to 
the  town  of  Cucharas,  which  we  did  not  reach  until  some 
time  after  dark.  Distance  traveled  probably  33  miles,  as  they 
told  us  it  was  55  miles  to  Pueblo. 


LIST  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED 

The  following  pages  are  copied  or  amplified  from  the 
note  books  of  the  late  Charles  E.  H.  Aiken.  His  own  words 
are  used  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  itinerary  some 
explanation  was  at  times  necessary.  Some  of  his  place  names 
are  no  longer  in  use,  and  possibly  some  are  not  identifiable. 

For  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  to  undertake  a 
trip  of  this  sort  in  1876  shows  a  desire  to  do  something  worth 
while  in  ornithology,  and  possibly  evidences  a  hankering  after 
adventure,  and  there  was  certainly  a  possible  opportunity  for 
that,  going  as  he  did  into  the  Apache  country.  Fortunately 
the  Indians  were  quiet  that  year  and  remained  on  the  reser- 
vation, so  that  his  scalp  remained  in  its  normal  place.  He 
once  told  me  that  an  Indian  stole  his  dog,  but  apparently  the 
animal  was  recovered  from  a  white  man. 

Although  he  left  Pueblo  accompanied  by  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy,  Ed  Rice,  there  is  no  record  of  how  far  the  latter 
went;  but  he  must  have  been  left  somewhere  on  the  road. 
Someone  named  Williams  was  with  Aiken  later,  for  he  ob- 
jected to  being  left  alone  at  the  Black  River  camp  when  Aiken 
made  the  second  trip  to  the  Gila. 

E.  R.  W. 

In  reading  Aiken's  notes  on  the  birds  he  obsei'ved  on  his 
Arizona  expedition,  one  is  impressed  with  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge he  displays  of  the  notes  and  the  habits  of  these  species, 
and  not  only  of  these  particular  species,  but  of  those  birds  he 
had  met  with  in  Colorado  and  at  his  former  home  in  Chicago. 
Judging  from  the  dates  on  the  labels  of  some  of  his  skins,  and 
from  what  he  says  in  one  of  his  note  books,  he  began  collect- 
ing in  1868,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  must  have  been 
studying  birds  before  that  time.  He  was  a  close  observer,  and 
was  blessed  with  keen  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  I  think  un- 
usual ability  to  distinguish  musical  notes,  which  unquestion- 
ably was  of  the  greatest  aid  in  listening  to  and  identifying 
birds  by  their  songs.  These  notes  on  his  Arizona  birds  show 
that  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  was  already  a  fine  ornitholo- 
gist, and  he  continued  to  be  one  to  the  last. 

E.  R.  W. 
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THE  BIRDS  COLLECTED  OR  SEEN  BY  AIKEN  ON 
HIS  ARIZONA  EXPEDITION,  1876. 

The  following  list  is  made  from  the  lists  in  Aiken's  note 
books  and  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Aiken  Collection  in  Colo- 
rado College.  In  the  Aiken  Collection  there  are  some  speci- 
mens of  species  not  mentioned  in  the  notes,  and  some  speci- 
mens from  localities  not  mentioned  for  that  species  in  the 
notes. 

In  his  notes  Aiken  generally  used  only  the  common  names 
of  the  birds,  and  often  these  are  not  the  names  now  in  use 
for  the  same  birds.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  Aiken's  names  are 
those  in  Baird's  Catalogue  of  North  American  Birds,  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  1859  (Smithsonian 
Miscell.  Coll.  108,  First  Octavo  Edition).  In  many  cases  the 
species  have  since  been  subdivided,  and  another  common  name 
is  used  instead  of  the  one  Aiken  used.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  all  this  clear.  The  initials  "C.  E.  A."  are  used  to  mark 
common  names  used  by  Mr,  Aiken. 

In  1876  trinomial  names  were  not  in  use  as  they  are  to- 
day, although  occasionally  one  was  used,  the  third  name  be- 
ing preceded  by  the  abbreviation  "var". 

Exact  dates  as  to  when  certain  birds  were  noted  are  often 
not  given,  but  the  species  are  mentioned  as  seen  at  certain 
places  between  certain  days. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition  the  Aiken  Collection  in 
the  Colorado  College  Museum  is  referred  to  as  the  "Coll".  In 
place  names,  unnecessary  words  are  omitted  after  the  first 
mention  of  the  place,  as  for  instance,  "Rivulet",  for  "Rivulet 
and  Vicinity",  and  "Goodwin  Sta."  for  "Goodwin  Station  and 
Gila  River". 

"Log  Camp",  one  of  the  localities  mentioned,  seems  to 
have  been  a  logging  camp  near  Fort  Apache.  Apache,  Camp 
Apache  and  Fort  Apache  are  all  names  for  the  same  place. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  all  localities  are  in  Arizona.  All  dates 
are  for  1876. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  dates  as  to  when  speci- 
mens were  seen  or  taken,  due  to  differences  between  notes  and 
specimen  labels. 
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The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  Check-List,  1931,  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  notes. 

In  giving  species  as  "rare",  "common",  etc.  I  am  follow- 
ing Aiken's  own  classification  as  to  abundance. 
The  list  follows: 
Nyroca  americana.   Redhead.    Seen  at  Camp  Goodwin  on  the 

second  trip  to  the  Gila  River. 
Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis.  Turkey  Buzzard.  Common  at 
Rivulet,  White  Mts. ;  Seven  Mile  Hill  Canon  and  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  10-19 ;  Black  River, 
Aug.  6-15.  Abundant  at  Goodwin  Sta.  and  Gila  River, 
Aug.  18-21. 
Accipiter  cooperi.    Cooper's  Hawk.    Seen  on  second  trip  to 

Gila  R.  and  Goodwin,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 
Buteo  borealis  calunis.   Western  Red-tail.    Occasional  at  Wil- 
low Spring  and  Vicinity,  July  8-12;  seen  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  10-19 ;  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug. 
18-21,  three  specimens.    There  is  a  ?  after  the  name  in 
the  notes.   Seen  on  the  second  trip  to  the  Gila,  Aug  27- 
Sept.  7,  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Black  River,  Aug. 
15. 
Buteo  sp.   Unidentified  or  doubtful  hawks  were  seen  at  Rivu- 
let, July  2;  second  trip  to  Gila,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7;  canons 
of  the  Gila  Mts.,  late  August. 
Aquila  chrysaetos  canadensis.   Golden  Eagle.    Seen  at  Willow 
Spring,  July  8-12;  at  crossing  of  North  Fork  of  White, 
River,  July  12-17. 
Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  hawk.   Seen  on  mesa  south  of  moun- 
tains, probably  Aug.  27. 
Pandion  haUaetus  carolinensis.    Osprey.    Fish  Hawk.    Cross- 
ing of  North  Fork,  July  12-17;  Seven  Mile  Canon,  July 
21-Aug.  6;  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.    Common  at  all  the 
above  localities.   Seen  at  Ash  Creek,  no  date  given. 
Falco  columharius  (?)  Pigeon  Hawk  (?)    A  small  hawk  seen 
on  the  second  trip  to  the  Gila  is  mentioned  with  a  query. 
Falco  sparverius  phalaena.  Desert  Sparrow  Hawk.   Abundant 
at  Rivulet,  July  2;  occasional  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8- 
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12;  common  at  the  crossing-  of  the  North  Fork,  July  12- 
17.  It  was  common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  but 
only  occasional  there,  Sept.  10-19.  Common  at  Goodwin 
Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  Seen  in  mountains  south  of  Black  Riv- 
er, Aug.  15 

CaUipepIa  squamata  pallida.  Arizona  Scaled  Quail.  Seen  on 
mesa  south  of  mountains,  probably  Aug.  27. 

Lophortyx  gambeli  gambeli.  Gambel's  Quail  or  Partridge. 
Seen  at  Apache,  July  17-21 ;  Black  River,  Aug,  6-15 ;  abun- 
dant at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21 ;  seen  near  base  of  Gila 
Mts.  and  in  the  canons  of  the  Gila  Mts.  in  late  August. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumae  mearnsi.  Mearns's  Quail;  "Massena 
Partridge",  C.E.A.  Common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21- 
Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  10-19 ;  and  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Aiken  Coll.,  one  taken  at  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill  in  September;  three  juveniles  taken  at  "Log 
Camp",  Apache,  Sept.  27,  and  three  others,  one  a  male, 
taken  in  the  White  Mts.  in  September. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  vierriami.  Merriam's  Turkey.  Seen  three 
miles  beyond  Rivulet,  July  3;  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21- 
Aug.  6;  common  (not  seen).  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15; 
mountains  south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  Aiken  makes 
no  mention  of  taking  any  turkeys,  even  for  the  table. 

Oxyechus  vocifems  vocifemis.  Killdeer.  Seen  on  second  trip 
to  Gila  River,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Bartramia  longicauda.  Upland  Plover.  "Field  Plover,"  C.E.A. 
Seen  on  second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Actitis  macukiria.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Apache  and  vicinity, 
July  17-21 ;  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 

Tringa  solitaria  cinnamomea.  Western  Solitary  Sandpiper. 
Rare  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19 ;  occasional  at  Good- 
win Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Totaniis  flavipes.  Lesser  Yellow-legs.  Seen  on  second  trip  to 
Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Pisobia  bairdi  (?)  Baird's  (?)  Sandpiper.  Second  trip  to  Gila 
R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Recurvirostra  americana.  Avocet.  Second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  near 
Camp  Goodwin,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 
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Himantopus  mexicamis.  Black-necked  Stilt.  Near  Camp  Good- 
win, second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Columba  fasciata  fasciata.  Band-tailed  Pigeon.  Common  at 
the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork,  July  12-17 ;  Black  River, 
Aug.  6-15;  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  In  Aiken  Coll.  are 
two  skins,  a  male  from  near  Fort  Apache,  taken  July  16, 
and  a  female  from  Black  River,  taken  Aug.  13. 

Zenaidura  macroura  marginelki.  Western  Mourning  Dove. 
Doves  were  common  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork, 
July  12-17;  Apache  July  17-21;  Seven  Mile  Hill  Canon, 
July  21-Aug.  6 ;  and  abundant  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18- 
21. 

Coccyztis  americanus  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo.  (Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo).  Common  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18- 
21. 

Geococcyx  califomiamLS.  Road-runner.  A  pair  seen  at  Tur- 
key Creek,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.,  May  10;  seen  on  second 
trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7,  and  in  canons  of  Gila 
Mts.  in  late  August. 

Bubo  virginiamis  'paUescens.  Western  Horned  Owl.  Seen  at 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19. 

Speotyto  cumcidaria  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl.  Burrowing 
Owls  frequented  all  prairie  dog  towns  from  Colorado 
Springs  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Strix  occidentalis  hicida  (?)  Mexican  Spotted  Owl.  "Western 
Barred  Owl,"  C.  E.  A.  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  One 
specimen  seen. 

Phalaenoptilns  nutUdli  mittalli.  Nuttall's  Poor-Will.  Abun- 
dant at  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July 
8-12;  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19;  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug. 
18-21.  Seen  near  base  of  Gila  Mts.,  in  mesquite,  in  late 
August.  Two  female  specimens  in  Aiken  Coll.,  one  taken 
on  Gila  Mt.  trail,  Aug.  31,  the  other  in  the  White  Mts.  in 
October. 

Chordeiles  minor  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk.  Abundant  at 
Rivulet,  July  2 ;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  and 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Chordeiles  acutipennis  texensis.  Texas  Nighthawk.  Common 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 
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Aero7imites  saxatilis  saxatilis.  White-throated  Swift.  Men- 
tioned as  being  at  El  Rito,  N.  M.,  June  7. 

Archilochiis  alexandri.  Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  Com- 
mon at  Rivulet,  July  2  and  at  Seven  Mile  Hill  Canon, 
July  21-Aug.  6;  abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12. 
Three  males  in  Aiken  Coll.  taken  July  30,  and  a  female 
taken  Aug.  2,  all  at  Fort  Apache. 

Selasphoriis  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  Abun- 
dant at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  and  occasional  in  moun- 
tains south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  In  Aiken  Coll.  are 
skins  of  one  male,  three  females,  all  labeled  "Arizona" 
and  undated. 

Selasjjhorus  rufns.  Rufous  Hummingbird.  Seen  two  miles  be- 
yond Rivulet,  July  3;  rare  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12; 
abundant  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  8-12,  and  common 
there,  Sept.  10-  19 ;  common  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15 ; 
and  abundant  in  the  mountains  south  of  Black  River, 
Aug.  15.  Occasional  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  In 
Aiken  Coll.  are  one  male,  six  females,  taken  July  30,  and 
one  female  taken  July  31,  all  at  Fort  Apache,  also  two 
skins,  undated  and  unsexed,  labeled  "Arizona". 

Stellula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird.  Common  at  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  occasional  there,  Sept.  10- 
19.  In  Aiken  Coll.  are  one  male  taken  at  Fort  Apache, 
July  29,  and  two  skins  undated  and  unsexed,  labeled 
"Arizona". 

Megaceryle  alcyon  caunna.  Western  Belted  Kingfisher.  Seen 
on  second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris.  Red-shafted  Flicker.  Seen  at  Rivu- 
let, July  2 ;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  common 
at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6  and  abundant  there, 
Sept.  10-19.  Seen  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.  Occasional 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  One  female  in  Aiken  Coll. 
taken  near  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  23. 

Centums  uropygialis  twopygialis.  Gila  Woodpecker.  A  pair 
seen  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Balanosphyra  formicivora  aculatea.  Mearns's  Woodpecker. 
"California  Woodpecker",  C.  E.  A.    Common  at  Rivulet, 
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July  2 ;  abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  and  at  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  10-19.  Seen  at 
Black  River,  Aug.  6-15,  and  common  in  the  mountains 
south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  In  the  Aiken  Coll.  are  one 
male  and  four  females,  taken  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  13 ; 
one  adult  male  and  three  juveniles,  Fort  Apache,  Sept. 
11;  six  males,  one  juvenile  female.  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept. 
12.  A  female  taken  July  3,  a  young  female  taken  July  6, 
a  young  male  July  -  -,  and  two  skins  undated  and  unsexed, 
all  labeled  from  White  Mountains.  Evidently  the  most 
common  woodpecker  in  the  region. 

Asyndesmus  lewisi.  Lewis's  Woodpecker.  There  are  in  the 
Aiken  Coll,  a  young  male  and  a  female  from  "Log  Camp", 
Apache,  taken  Sept.  27. 

Sphyrapicus  varius  nuchalis.  Red-naped  Sapsucker.  The  col- 
lection contains  a  male  from  near  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  22, 
and  two  females  from  the  White  Mountains,  taken  Sept. 
29  and  Oct.  1,  respectively. 

Dryohates  villosus  leucothrectis.  White-breasted  Woodpecker. 
"Harris's  Woodpecker",  C.E.A.  Common  at  Rivulet,  July 
2,  and  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12.  Occasional  at  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18- 
21.  Seen  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.  One  specimen  in 
Aiken  Coll.,  a  male  taken  at  Oak  Grove,  Oct.  1. 

Dryohates  pubescens  leucitriis.  Batchelder's  Woodpecker. 
"Gairdner's  Woodpecker",  C.  E.  A.  Seen  two  miles  be- 
yond Rivulet,  July  3,  rare  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19. 
A  male  in  Aiken  Coll.  taken  at  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  13. 

Dryohates  scalaris  cactophilus.  Cactus  Woodpecker.  "Texas 
Woodpecker",  C.  E.  A.  A  pair  seen  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug. 
18-21.  A  male  in  Coll.  taken  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18;  a 
female  Sept.  22,  and  a  male  Sept.  23,  near  Fort  Apache. 

Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  Pueblo,  Colo.,  May 
12-13.  Occasional  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17 ; 
rare  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Tyrannus  cassini.  Cassin's  Kingbird.  "Cassin's  Flycatcher." 
Abundant  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17,  and  at 
Apache,  July  17-21 ;  common  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21- 
Aug.  6.    Seen  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15,  and  mountains 
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south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.    Occasional  at  Goodwin 

Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Myiarchus  cbierascens  cinerasceiis.  Ash-throated  Flycatcher. 
Seen  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17 ;  common  at 
Apache,  July  17-21.  Seen  in  mountains  south  of  Black 
River,  Aug.  15,  and  on  second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27- 
Sept.  7. 

Sayornis  nigricans  nigricans.  Black  Phoebe.  Rare  near 
Apache,  July  17-21,  one  juvenile  seen.  Rare  at  Goodwin 
Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

EmpidoTUix  flavlventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  Rare  at 
Rivulet,  July  2. 

Empidonax  traiUi  brewsteri.  Little  Flycatcher.  Rare  at  Good- 
win Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Empidonax  hammondi.  Hammond's  Flycatcher.  Common  on 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  In  Coll.  are  two  males,  four 
females  and  one  unsexed,  all  taken  on  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
Sept.  11-19. 

Empidonax  wrighti.  Wright's  Flycatcher.  Rare  on  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  One  female  in  Aiken  Coll.,  taken 
at  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  14,  and  a  young  male  taken  in  the 
White  Mountains,  Sept.  27. 

Empidonax  griseus.  Gray  Flycatcher.  One  in  Coll.,  taken  at 
Apache,  Sept.  20. 

Empidonax  difficilis  difficilis.  Western  Flycatcher.  There  are 
two  males  in  the  Aiken  Coll.,  one  taken  in  the  White 
Mountains,  July  3,  and  one  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  13. 

Em,pido)iax  fidvifrons  pygmaeus.  Buff-breasted  Flycatcher. 
Seen  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  rare  there 
Sept.  10-19.  In  the  Aiken  Coll.  are  a  male  taken  at  Fcrt 
Apache,  July  24,  and  two  males  taken  on  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
July  31  and  Sept.  12,  respectively. 

Myiochanes  pcrtinax  2)aUidiventris.  Coues's  Flycatcher.  Seen 
at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  common  (?).  One  in  Coll. 
taken  in  White  Mountains,  July  10. 

Myiochanes  richardsoni  richardsoni.  Western  Wood  Peewee. 
"Short-legged  Peewee",  C.  E.  A.  Common  at  Rivulet,  July 
2 ;  abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  and  at  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6;  and  common  there,  Sept.  10- 
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19;  common  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15;  occasional  at 
Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  Two  males  in  Coll.  taken  in 
White  Mts.,  Julj^  4  and  10  respectively. 

NuttaUornis  mesoleucus.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Two  miles 
beyond  Rivulet,  July  3;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July 
8-12;  occasional  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  Two  un- 
sexed  skins  in  Coll.,  taken  in  Arizona,  1876. 

Otocoris  alpestris  leucolaema.  Desert  Horned  Lark.  "Abun- 
dant on  all  the  open  arid  plains  throughout  the  entire 
route." 

Tachycirieta  thcdassina  lepida.  Northern  Violet-green  Swal- 
low. At  El  Rito,  N.  M.,  June  7 ;  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  abundant 
at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12;  common  at  Apache,  July 
17-21,  and  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 

Himndo  ei'ythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.  Common  through  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Aiken  traveled. 

Petrochelidon  alhifroiis  alhifrons.  Northern  Cliff  Swallow. 
Breeding  among  rocks  in  New  Mexico. 

Progne  subis  subis.  Purple  Martin.  Rare  at  Rivulet,  July  2; 
abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  common  at  Black 
River,  Aug.  6-15.  A  male  and  a  female  in  Coll.,  taken  at 
Willow  Spring,  July  9. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata.  Long-crested  Jay.  Abundant  at 
Rivulet,  July  2;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  Julj^  8-12; 
and  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25 ;  abun- 
dant on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19 ;  common  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  A  female  in 
Coll.,  taken  in  White  Mts.,  Oct.  6. 

Aphelocoma  califomica  woodhousei.  Woodhouse's  Jay.  Occa- 
sional at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17,  and  common 
there,  Sept.  22-25 ;  occasional  at  Apache,  July  17-21 ;  com- 
mon on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19 ;  occasional  at  Black 
River,  Aug.  6-15.  One  male  in  Coll.  taken  at  Log  Camp, 
near  Apache,  Sept.  27. 

Aphelocoma  siebeH  arizonae.  Arizona  Jay.  Willow  Spring, 
July  8-12 ;  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  common 
there,  Sept.  10-19 ;  common  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.  In 
Coll.  are  a  young  female  taken  Aug.  30  in  Black  Mts. ;  a 
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female  taken  at  Ash  Creek,  Aug  31,  and  a  young  female 
taken  Sept.  19,  five  miles  south  of  Fort  Apache. 

Pica  pica  hudsonia.  Magpie.  Eggs  collected  at  Little  Fountain 
Creek,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.,  May  8.  Not  seen  after  leaving 
Red  River,  N.  M. 

Corvus  corax  siniiatus.  Raven.  Common  at  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  at 
.  Apache,  July  17-21,  was  abundant;  common  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6  and  Sept.  10-19:  common  at  Black 
River,  Aug  6-15,  and  abundant  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18- 
21.  One  in  Coll.  taken  at  McArty's  Ranch,  June  12,  and 
another  at  Nutria,  N.  M.,  Oct.  14. 

Corvus  brachyrhynchus  hesperus.  Western  Crow.  At  Rivu- 
let, July  2 ;  common  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12- 
17,  and  rare  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 

Cyanocephahis  cyanocephahis.  Pinon  Jay.  "Maximilian's 
Jay,"  C.  E.  A.  Abundant  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July 
12-17,  and  common  there,  Sept.  22-25 ;  occasional  on  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  At  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.  One 
skin  in  Coll.,  undated,  "Arizona". 

Penthestes  gambeli  gambeli.  Mountain  Chickadee.  Occasion- 
al at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  Six  skins  in  Coll.,  tak- 
en in  White  Mts.  Oct.  1. 

Thryomanes  beioicki  eremophilus.  Baird's  Wren.  "White- 
bellied  Wren",  C.  E.  A.  Common  at  crossing  of  North 
Fork,  July  12-17,  Apache,  July  17-21,  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
July  21-Aug.  6  and  Sept.  10-19 ;  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 
Seen  on  Gila  Mts.,  near  base,  in  late  August.  In  Coll.  are 
two  skins  taken  near  Fort  Apache,  July  15  and  21  respec- 
tively; one  taken  July  30  and  one  Sept.  14  on  Seven  Mile 
Hill ;  one  Sept.  22  at  Fort  Apache,  and  one  "Arizona". 

Catherpes  mexicanns  conspersiis.  Canon  Wren.  "White- 
throated  Wren",  C.  E.  A.  Occasional  at  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
July  21-Aug,  6.  Seen  on  Gila  Mts.  near  base,  in  late  Au- 
gust. One  specimen  in  Coll.,  taken  Aug.  15,  at  sources  of 
South  Apache  River. 

Salpinctes  obsoletiis  obsolettis.  Rock  Wren.  Common  at  Black 
River,  Aug.  6-15 ;  seen  on  Gila  Mts.  near  base,  in  late  Au- 
gust. 
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Miimis  polyglottos  leucopterns.  Western  Mockingbird.  Com- 
mon on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6.  Seen  at  Black 
River,  Aug.  6-15 ;  occasional  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Toxostoma  curvirostra  palmeri.   Palmer's  Thrasher  (?). 

Toxostoma  dorsale  dorsale.  Crissal  Thrasher.  Thrashers  were 
seen  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug  18-21,  but  no  specimens  se- 
cured for  identification.  Presumably  one  or  other  of  the 
above  species. 

Turdus  migratoriiis  propinquus.  Western  Robin.  Abundant 
at  Rivulet,  July  2;  occasional  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8- 
12 ;  abundant  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25,  com- 
mon on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19 ;  at  Black  River,  Aug. 
6-15. 

Hylocichia  guttata  aiiduhoni.  Audubon's  Hermit  Thrush.  Seen 
two  miles  beyond  Rivulet,  July  3 ;  at  Willow  Spring,  July 
8-12 ;  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19. 

Sialia  mexicana  bairdi.  Chestnut-backed  Bluebird.  "Western 
Bluebird",  C.  E.  A.  Bairdi  had  not  been  separated  in  1876. 
Abundant  at  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  common  at  Willow  Spring, 
July  8-12 ;  abundant  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  Sept.  22- 
25;  occasional  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and 
abundant  there  Sept.  10-19.  Common  in  mountains  south 
of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  In  Coll.  are  skins  taken  on  Seven 
Mile  Hill  Sept.  12 ;  at  Log  Camp,  Sept.  29  ;  Willow  Spring, 
Oct.  3;  Summit  of  White  Mts.,  Oct.  4;  Rivulet,  Oct.  6. 

Polioptila  caertdea  amoenissima.  Western  Gnatcatcher.  Com- 
mon at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17.  Specimens  are 
in  Coll.  taken  June  26  at  Deer  Spring;  June  28  at  Cedar 
Spring;  Sept.  12  at  Fort  Apache,  one  from  each  locality. 

Polioptila  melanura  melanura.  Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher,  Abun- 
dant on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19 ;  occasional  at  Good- 
win Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  A  specimen  in  Coll.  from  Cainp 
Goodwin  is  dated  Aug.  17.  Both  locality  and  date  seem 
to  be  in  error. 

Corthylio  calendula  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  There 
are  five  specimens  in  Coll.,  one  taken  Sept.  18  on  Seven 
Mile  Hill ;  two  at  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  20  and  23 ;  one  Oct. 
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6,  White  Mts. ;  and  one  from  "Arizona,"  undated. 

Bombycilla  cedroriim.  Cedar  Waxwing.  A  sternum  of  a  juve- 
nile was  collected  at  the  North  Fork,  Sept.  14. 

Phainopepla  nitens  lepida.  Phainopepla.  In  the  Coll.  are  a 
male  and  a  female,  taken  July  16,  near  Foil:  Apache.  A 
pair  was  seen  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17,  and 
seen  near  base  of  Gila  Mts.  on  second  trip. 

Lankis  ludoviciamis  excuhitorides.  White-rumped  Shrike.  At 
Black  River,  Aug.  6-15 ;  there  is  a  male  in  Coll.  taken  on 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  14. 

Vireo  belli  belli.  Bell's  Vireo.  C.  E.  A.  has  a  note  dated  Feb., 
1932:  "The  Vireo  I  called  pusillus  was  perhaps  Bell's 
Vireo.  See  Henshaw,  p.  206."  Common  at  Goodwin  Sta., 
Aug.  18-21. 

Vii^eo  huttoni  stepheyisi.  Stephens's  Vireo.  A  juvenile  male  is 
in  the  Coll.,  taken  July  15  at  Fort  Apache. 

Vireo  solitarius  pliimbeiis.  Plumbeous  Vireo.  Abundant  at 
Rivulet,  July  2;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12; 
common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  rare  there 
Sept.  10-19.  At  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15.  In  Coll.  are  two 
specimens  taken  July  4,  one  July  15,  two  Oct.  1,  all  la- 
beled as  from  White  Mts. 

Vireo  solitarius  cassini.  Cassin's  Vireo.  Occasional  at  cros- 
sing of  North  Fork;  common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept. 
10-19.  Four  skins  are  in  the  Coll.,  taken  at  Fort  Apache, 
Sept.  12,  13,  14,  and  17,  and  one  taken  Sept.  22  in  White 
Mts. 

Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni.  Western  Warbling  Vireo.  Common 
at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12;  occasional  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  common  there  Sept.  10-19 ;  occa- 
sional at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  Six  specimens  from 
Willow  Spring,  taken  July  9,  are  in  the  Coll. ;  one  each 
from  Fort  Apache,  Aug.  4 ;  Goodwin,  Aug.  7 ;  Gila  River 
and  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  13  and  15. 

Verrnivora  celata  celata.  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  Crossing 
of  North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25,  common.  In  Coll.  are  two 
specimens  from  Fort  Apache,  taken  Sept.  22,  and  one  tak- 
en Sept.  23,  also  one  from  Oak  Grove,  taken  Oct.  1. 
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Vermivora  i-u-ficapilla  ruficapiUa.  Nashville  Warbler.  At 
crossing  of  North  Fork,  Sept.  23,  and  rare  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  Two  skins  in  Coll.  taken  Sept.  13  on 
Seven  Mile  Hill. 

Vermivora  virginiae.  Virginia's  Warbler.  "Mountain  War- 
bler", C.  E.  A.  Common  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  and 
occasional  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6. 

Vermivora  luciae.  Lucy's  Warbler.  Common  at  Goodwin  Sta., 
Aug.  18-21. 

Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  At  Apache,  July 
17-21 ;  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Aug  3,  rare  there  Sept.  10-19 ; 
common  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  One  specimen  in 
Coll.,  taken  at  Black  River  Crossing,  near  Apache,  Aug. 
13. 

Dendroica  auduboni  nigrifrons.  Black-fronted  Warbler.  Au- 
dubon's Warbler.  Abundant  at  Rivulet,  July  2,  and  at 
crossing  of  North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25.  One  skin  in  Coll., 
taken  July  5,  in  White  Mts. 

Dendroica  nigrescens.  Black- throated  Gray  Warbler.  Com- 
mon at  Turkey  Creek,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.,  May  8.  Com- 
mon at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17,  and  occasion- 
al there,  Sept.  22-25;  common  at  Apache,  July  17-21; 
common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6 ;  also  Sept.  10- 
19,  also  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15,  and  in  mountains 
south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  In  Coll.  are  one  skin. 
White  Mts.,  July  13,  one  July  16  and  one  July  21,  near 
Fort  Apache;  one  Aug.  29,  from  Black  River;  one  Sept. 
14,  and  two  Sept.  15,  from  Seven  Mile  Hill;  two  Sept. 
27,  from  Log  Camp ;  and  one  Sept.  — ,  near  Apache. 

Dendroica  townsendi.  Townsend's  Warbler.  Occasional  at 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19;  common  at  crossing  of 
North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25.  One  specimen  in  Coll.,  Sept.  18. 
Seven  Mile  Hill. 

Dendroica  occidentaUs.  Hermit  Warbler.  Two  skins  in  Coll., 
taken  Sept.  11  and  14,  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  where  it  was 
occasional. 

Dendroica  graciae.  Grace's  Warbler.  At  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  com- 
mon at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12,  and  at  crossing  of  North 
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Fork,  July  12-17 ;  occasional  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21- 
Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  10-19.  Aiken  also  found  this  warbler 
at  Agua  Frio,  N.  M.,  where  he  took  two  specimens,  June 
23.  There  are  also  in  the  Coll.  two  skins  from  White  Mts. 
July  7  and  10 ;  one  Aug.  30  from  Black  Mts. ;  one  July  14 
and  one  Sept.  18  from  Seven  Mile  Hill,  and  one  Sept.  29, 
from  Log  Camp. 

Oporornis  tolmiei.  MacGillivray's  Warbler.  Common  at  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  Skins  in  Coll.  from  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  taken  Sept.  14  and  15. 

Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellow-throat.  Abun- 
dant at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug  18-21 ;  rare  on  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  One  skin  in  Coll.  taken  on  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  Sept.  18. 

Icteria  virens  longicauda.  Long-tailed  Chat.  Abundant  at 
crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17;  common  at  Apache, 
July  17-21;  abundant  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  One 
skin  in  Coll.,  taken  at  Fort  Apache,  Sept,  23. 

Cardellina  ruhrifrons.  Red-faced  Warbler.  Common  at  Wil- 
low Spring,  July  8-12  and  rare  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July 
21-Aug.  6.  Four  specimens  in  Coll.  from  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
taken  July  22 ;  one  from  Willow  Spring,  July  9,  and  two 
from  White  Mts.,  July  10  and  11. 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  Warbler.  "Black-cap 
Warbler",  C.  E.  A.  Abundant  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept. 
10-19.  Two  skins  in  Coll.,  taken  at  Fort  Apache,  Sept. 
11,  two  Sept.  16,  one  Sept.  18,  one  no  date,  from  Seven 
Mile  Hill. 

Setophaga  picta  picta.  Painted  Redstart.  Common  at  Seven 
Mile  Canon,  July  21-Aug.  6,  and  occasional  there,  Sept. 
10-19.   Seen  in  mountains  south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15. 

Stwueila  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  Seen  west  of  Puer- 
co,  N.  M.,  and  noted  afterward  to  July  7. 

Icterus  cucullatiis  nelsoni.  Arizona  Hooded  Oriole.  Common 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  Occasional  in  canons  of 
Gila  Mts.  in  late  August. 

Icterus  bullocki.   Bullock's  Oriole.   Seen  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  May 
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12-13.    Common  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17, 
and  at  Apache,  July  17-21, 
Euphagus  cyanocephalus.    Brewer's   Blackbird.    A  specimen 

in  the  Coll.  was  taken  at  Willow  Spring,  Oct.  3. 
Quiscahis  quiscidd  aeneus.   Bronzed  Crackle.   Seen  at  Pueblo, 

Colo.,  May  12-13. 
Molothrus  after  ohscnrus  (?).   Dwarf  (?)  Cowbird.   Seen  at 

Black  River,  Aug.  6-15. 
Piranga  ludovicicma.  Western  Tanager.  "Louisiana  Tana- 
ger",  C.  E.  A.  Seen  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  May  12-13.  At  Rivu- 
let, July  2 ;  common  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  seen  on 
second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7.  Abundant  on  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  Two  males  are  in  Coll.,  from 
Willow  Spring,  July  8 ;  two  young  males  and  a  young  fe- 
male from  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  13,  14,  and  19;  two 
from  White  Mts.,  no  date. 
Piranga  flava  hepatica.  Hepatic  Tanager.  Rare  (?)  at  Rivu- 
let, July  2 ;  occasional  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  and 
at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17 ;  also  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6,  but  common  there,  Sept.  10-19.  Com- 
mon in  the  mountains  south  of  Black  River,  Aug  15. 
Aiken  seems  to  have  been  much  interested  in  this  species, 
judging  from  the  number  of  specimens  he  collected,  for 
sixteen  skins  are  in  the  Coll.,  as  follows: 

A  female,  July  4,  "Camp  2",  White  Mts.;  a  male, 
July  10,  "Camp  4"  [there  is  nothing  in  his  notes  to 
indicate  where  these  camps  were]  ;  a  male  and  fe- 
male, July  15,  "Camp  8",  Fort  Apache ;  a  male,  July 
25,  Seven  Mile  Hill;  two  females,  Aug  13,  and  a 
male,  Sept.  7,  at  Black  River;  two  males,  Sept.  11 
and  12;  two  females,  Sept.  16  and  17,  Seven  Mile 
Hill;  a  female,  at  Log  Camp,  Sept.  29;  a  male  and 
female,  Arizona,  no  date. 
Piranga  rubra  cooperi.    Cooper's  Tanager.    Seen  at  Gk)odwin 

Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 
Richmondena    cardinalis    superba     (?).     Arizona    Cardinal. 
Aiken  has  it  C.  ignea.    Common  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug. 
18-21. 
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Hedymeles  melanocephaki  melmiocephala.  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak. Two  miles  beyond  Rivulet,  July  3 ;  Willow  Spring, 
July  8-12 ;  common  at  Apache,  July  17-21 ;  occasional  at 
Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21,  and  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept. 
10-19.  A  skin  in  the  Coll.  was  taken  on  Seven  Mile  Hill, 
Sept.  11. 

Guiracci  cacndea  interfusa.  Western  Blue  Grosbeak.  Occa- 
sional at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12-17 ;  common  at 
Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21 ;  a  skin  in  Coll.  was  taken  at 
Goodwin,  Aug  18. 

Passerina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting.  Abundant  at  Apache, 
July  17-21 ;  one  pair  at  Black  River,  Aug  6-15 ;  common 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  A  young  male  is  in  the  Coll. 
taken  on  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  14. 

Passerhui  ciHs.  Painted  Bunting.  Nonpareil.  At  Goodwin 
Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.  A  skin  from  Goodwin  is  dated  Aug.  15, 
presumably  an  error. 

Hesperiphona  vespertina  brooksi.  Western  Evening  Gros- 
beak. Seen  at  Turkey  Creek,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.,  May 
10,  and  a  young  female  was  collected  Sept.  27,  in  the 
White  Mts. 

Carpockicus  mexicaniis  frontalis.  House  Finch.  Nesting  at  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.,  May  — .  Abundant  at  crossing  of 
North  Fork,  July  12-17  and  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 

Spimis  piniis  pimis.  Pine  Siskin.  Seen  at  Rivulet,  July  2.  A 
skin  in  the  Coll.  was  taken  Oct.  2  at  Oak  Grove,  White 
Mts. 

Spimis  tristis  pallida.  Pale  Goldfinch.  Occasional  at  crossing 
of  North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25. 

Spimis  psaltria  psaltria.  Arkansas  Goldfinch.  Common  at 
Apache,  July  17-21 ;  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15 ;  common 
at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21 ;  occasional  at  crossing  of 
North  Fork,  Sept.  22-25.  Aiken  has  the  bird  seen  here 
down  as  Lawrence's  with  a  ?.  A  male  in  Coll.  taken  Aug. 
18  at  Goodwin  Sta. 

Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi.  Mexican  Crossbill.  At  Rivulet, 
July  2,  and  common  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  12- 
17.   In  Coll.  there  are  three  from  near  Fort  Apache,  two 
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males  and  a  female,  taken  Sept.  19,  and  a  female  Sept.  30 ; 
from  the  White  Mts.  two  males  and  two  females  taken, 
Oct.  6. 

Oherholseria  chlorura.  Green-tailed  Towhee.  Common  at 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.  A  young  male  and  female 
were  taken  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  14  and  15,  and  a  fe- 
male at  Oak  Grove,  Oct.  2. 

Pipilo  macidatus  montamis.  Mountain  Towhee.  "Long- 
spurred  Towhee",  C.  E.  A.  Common  at  Willow  Spring, 
July  8-12;  abundant  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6, 
and  common  there  Sept.  10-19.  In  Coll.  are  a  female,  tak- 
en at  Turkey  Creek,  near  Fort  Apache,  Aug.  6,  and  a 
young  male,  Sept.  22,  near  Fort  Apache. 

Pipilo  fusciis  mesoleuciis.  Canon  Towhee.  Seen  in  canons  of 
Gila  Mts.  in  late  August;  also  seen  at  Ash  Creek.  The 
only  Arizona  specimens  in  the  Coll.  are  two  taken  on  the 
Gila  River  Trail,  Sept.  1 ;  he  took  it  at  Cubero,  N.M.,  June 
12 ;  two  at  Santa  Fe,  Nov.  3 ;  four  at  Red  River,  N.  M., 
Nov.  18 ;  three  at  Clifton,  N.  M.,  Nov.  20 ;  three  at  Apish- 
apa.  Las  Animas  Co.,  Colo.,  Nov.  22. 

Pipilo  abej'ti.  Abert's  Towhee.  Abundant  at  Goodwin  Sta., 
Aug.  18-21;  common  in  canons  of  Gila  Mts.  in  late  Au- 
gust. 

Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting.  Abundant  on  plains 
along  road  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  May  8-12. 

Amniodramus  savamiarum  hiiyvcbculatiis.  Western  Grasshop- 
per Sparrow.  "Yellow-winged  Sparrow",  C.  E.  A.  Seen 
on  mesa  south  of  mountains,  probably  Aug.  27.  One  in 
Coll.  taken  near  Ash  Creek,  Aug.  15,  and  one  Aug.  28. 

Ammodramus  bcuirdi.  Mesa  south  of  mountains,  probably 
Aug.  27.  In  Coll.  are  one  from  Ash  Creek,  Aug.  15,  and 
one  Aug.  28. 

Chondestes  grammaciis  strigatiis.  Western  Lark  Sparrow. 
"Lark  Finch",  C.  E.  A.  Abundant  at  crossing  of  North 
Fork,  July  12-17;  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15;  and  mesa 
south  of  mountains,  probably  Aug.  27. 

Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Westeni  Vesper  Sparrow. 
"Grass  Finch",  C.  E.  A.  Mentioned  as  partly  replacing 
Homed  Larks  on  open  country  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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Aimophila  ruficeps  scotti.  Scott's  Sparrow.  Called  by  Aiken 
"Boucard's  Sparrow",  an  obsolete  name.  Common  in  can- 
on at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12 ;  abundant  at  Seven  Mile 
Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6;  and  common  there,  Sept.  10-19; 
common  at  Black  River,  Aug.  6-15,  and  in  mountains 
south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15;  common  at  Goodwin  Sta., 
Aug.  18-21.  Eighteen  specimens  are  in  the  Coll.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  taken  at  "Camp  4",  White  Mts.,  July  10 ;  three 
July  23,  two  July  24,  one  July  25,  two  July  27,  one 
Aug.  1,  Seven  Mile  Hill;  one  Aug.  4,  Fort  Apache; 
one  Aug.  13,  Black  River;  one  Aug.  17,  Goodwin 
Sta. ;  one  Sept.  27,  thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Apache ; 
two  Sept.  11,  one  Sept.  13  and  one  Sept.  18,  at  Sev- 
en Mile  Hill.  Aiken  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  this  bird. 

Aimophila  botteri.  Botter's  Sparrow.   One  specimen  taken  at 

Camp  Goodwin,  Sept.  3. 
Aimophiki  cassini.   Cassin's  Sparrow.  At  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug. 

18-21;  second  trip  to  Gila  R.,  Aug.  27-Sept.  7;  Gila  Mts. 

near  base,  late  August.    One  specimen  in  Coll.  taken  at 

Camp  Goodwin,  Sept.  1 
Amphispiza  hUineata  deserticola.   Desert  Sparrow.    Common 

at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21 ;  mesa  south  of  mountains, 

Aug.  27 ;  Gila  Mts.  near  base,  late  August,  and  abundant 

in  canons  of  Gila  Mts.  in  late  August.    In  Coll.  are  two 

skins  taken  June  26  and  one  June  27,  at  Deer  Spring; 

one  June  30  at  Colorado  River;  two  Aug.  16,  ten  miles 

north  of  Goodwin  Sta.   One  Aug.  17  at  Goodwin  Sta. 
Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis.    Northern  Sage  Sparrow.    Tw^o 

skins  in  Coll.,  labeled  as  taken  at  Badito,  Arizona,  and 

one  labeled  Cave  Spring,  all  dated  Oct.  8. 
Junco  pJuieonotns  dorsalis.    Red-backed  Junco.    Common  at 

Rivulet,  July  2;  abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July  8-12. 

That  the  preceding  were  not  the  only  localities  where 

these  Juncos  were  found  is  shown  by  the  list  of  specimens 

in  the  Coll. 
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Five  taken  July  4  on  Summit  of  White  Mts. ;  one 
July  8,  two  July  9,  at  Willow  Spring;  twelve  Oct.  1 
at  Oak  Grove;  seven  Oct.  2  at  Oak  Grove;  one  Oct. 
3,  and  one  Oct.  4  at  Willow  Spring ;  two  Oct.  5,  Sum- 
mit of  White  Mts. ;  four  Oct.  6  and  one  Oct.  7  in 
White  Mts. 
Spizella  passeritm-  arizoncie.  Western  Chipping  SpaiTOw.  Com- 
mon at  Rivulet,  July  2 ;  abundant  at  Willow  Spring,  July 
8-12;  at  crossing  of  North  Fork,  July  8-12;  at  Apache, 
July  1-21 ;  common  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  July  21-Aug.  6, 
and  abundant  there  Sept.  10-19 ;  common  at  Black  River, 
Aug.  6-15;  at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21;  and  in  moun- 
tains south  of  Black  River,  Aug.  15.  In  Coll.  are  one  skin 
taken  July  4  at  Summit  of  White  Mts.;  and  two  taken 
July  21  and  28  at  Fort  Apache. 
Spizella  breweri  breweri.    Brewer's   Sparrow.   Seen  at  Good- 
win Sta.,  Aug.  18-21.    In  Coll.  are  one  from  Gila  Trail, 
Sept.  1,  and  one  from  Fort  Apache,  Sept.  19. 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leiicophrys.   White-crowned  Sparrow. 

Occasional  at  Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19. 
Melospiza  melodia  fallax.    Mountain  Song  Sparrow.     Abun- 
dant at  Goodwin  Sta.,  Aug.  18-21. 
Melospiza  Uncolni  lincolni.   Lincoln's    Sparrow,   Common   at 
Seven  Mile  Hill,  Sept.  10-19.   In  Coll.  are  one  from  Seven 
Mile  Hill,  taken  Sept.  14,  and  one  from  Oak  Grove,  taken 
Oct.  1. 
Rhyncophanes  mccoumi.    McCown's  Longspur.    Three  males 
are  in  the  Coll.,  all  taken  at  Cedar  Spring,  Oct.  10. 


